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For nearly 60 years, 
Playboy Magazine has 
made a splash with its 
mind-blowing covers. 
Now, for the first time, 
there is a book dedicated 
to this American icon. 


Featuring hundreds of 
color photographs and 
behind-the-scenes outtakes 
from cover shoots. 

Foreword by Pamela Anderson, text by 
Damon Brown. Sterling Publishing. 

310 pages. 9" by 11." $35 ($42 in Canada). 

Go to amazon.com to order. 







Playboy and chill 



Relax. We got you, bro. We wouldn't want you to miss out on 
another issue of your favorite men's magazine so we've gone digital. 
Now, you've got something to keep yourself occupied while your girl 
spends some time with her girls. Chill, you’ve got this. 
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DUMB HEADPHONES 


ADVISOR 


MY FRIEND’S AS LIFELESS AS HIS 


: I have a friend who sincerely loves 
music. I mean, when there is a new 
album already available for download , I 
can assure you that he is one of the first 
ones to have it on his phone, his iPod, his laptop - 
practically on all of his gadgets. Glenn is indeed a 
music aficionado. However, I worry that he spends 
too much on his hobby. Aside from that, his gadgets 
scream mess when I check his playlists. I wonder if he 
really listens to every track he downloads. There were 
also many times when we're hanging out with other 
friends but all he ever did was to put on his brand 
new headphones and act as if he was with no one. 

Me and my friends talk about this in private. We’d 
like to discuss this to him. Do we need to let him be 
as boring as that, or does Glenn need to improve his 
lifestyle’s rhythms instead? 


A : After reading your inquiry, anyone can easily 
think that your friend is more than just a fan. 
Some people may understand his situation, 
but others may find him odd and weird. For 
whatever reason he has in mind, no one can blame music 
for its good (and bad) effects. Music does wonders. 

As I see it, your friend could have faced a distressing 
event when he was a child, and the only way he can 
cope with it is through music. Passion for music is 
also something that can be passed from generation to 
generation. Observe if his parents act like him. If they 
do, then we have nothing to worry about. As they say it, 


“it’s all in the genes.” Otherwise, your friend’s unusual 
attachment in music could have been a manifestation 
of his experiences growing up. In this case, I assume that 
your group of friends is not too fond of music like Glenn. 
If you’re friends with him for many years now, and he 
couldn’t adapt to your lifestyle, then his addiction is a 
personal choice. I understand, though, that your worry is 
about his presence when you hang out. You can do more 
than just asking advice from me. Ask him personally. Talk 
this over with him and other friends around. If this some 
kind of a “bromance” issue, this can easily be handled. 

Be witty enough to discuss it with him while his favorite 
Green Day song plays on the background. Ha ha. 

On a more serious note, friends should not argue over 
music. In fact, music is one of the few things that could 
bind people together, no matter the race, economic status, 
and religion. Simply accept his personal choices and 
respect the fact that this is what he loves doing. Give him 
an insight of what you and your friends think. Ask him to 
turn off his gadgets once in a while and enjoy figurative 
rhythms that are more genuine - your brotherhood. 

Think of ways on how to utilize what your group 
of friends has. For one, you have an awesome stash of 
music albums. You can bond and enjoy a round of cold 
booze while listening to glorious tunes. Maybe some of 
you know how to play musical instruments? Create music 
together. Create life out of the lifeless, and maybe you’ll 
find yourself enjoying what you used to call dull and 
boring. 

Questions? E-mail advisor@playboy-philippines.com 
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‘COOLIDGE EFFECT’ EXPLAINS 
WHY MEN NEVER STOP 
LOOKING 

AFTER MATING A RAT MAY APPEAR TO BE 
COMPLETELY SPENT: HOWEVER. HE WILL PERK UP 
AND START GOING AT IT AGAIN IF INTRODUCED TO A 
NEW FEMALE. THIS PHENOMENON, IN WHICH A 
NEW PARTNER SEEMS TO AWAKEN SEXUAL 
INTEREST. IS KNOWN AS THE COOLIDGE EFFECT. 
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(and where to find a Playmate or two.) 


Download on the 

App Store 





PLAYBOY LIFESTYLE, 
NOW FOR ANDROID AND iOS! 


► ANDROID APP ON 

Google play 
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TRAVEL 

Ah, summer! Glorious for some, debilitating for 
others. But whether your getaway plans this year 
involve a trip to the beach or a hike up a mountain 
or even a colder trip further up north, we’ve curated 
all the things a PLAYBOY needs to make it a truly 
memorable summer. (Clem Mercado) 
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D LAGU BEACH BLANKET 

Make your beach escapade this 
summer a little more eco-friendly 
with the Lagu Beach Blanket. 

Made with a unique linen blend, 
the Lagu Beach Blanket is a 
sand-repelling beach blanket that 
aims to keep the sand where it 
belongs: at the beach. According 
to the makers behind Lagu, 
studies have shown that tourists 
“unintentionally [displace] at least 
three handfuls of sand per day”, 
thus inadvertently contributing 
to depleting shorelines. With this 
beach blanket, not only can you 
relax in comfort, you can relax 
knowing that you won’t be taking 
home any of that sand with you. 

□ RASTACLAT SHOELACE 
BRACELETS 

Real talk. You need to get rid 
of your puka shell necklace. 

Let’s leave that particular 
fashion statement in the 90s, 
yeah? Instead, modernize your 
accessories game with the 
Rastaclat Shoelace Bracelets 
made from rope shoelaces and 
100-percent polyester. We’re 
particularly enamored with their 
“Knotaclat” collection with its 
beautifully-named bracelets like 
Danger, Convergence, and Night 
Hawk. Don’t those just make you 


feel badass AF? Follow them on 
Instagram for more positive vibes. 

H OSTRICH PILLOW 

Long layovers are the worst. Beat 
the boredom and take a power 
nap with this funny-looking yet 
oh-so-comfortable Ostrich Pillow. 
This ergonomically-designed 
pillow is made with viscose and 
elastomer materials and filled 
with polystyrene microbeads and 
is guaranteed to give you a good, 
well-rested 20 minutes of REM 
(the optimum amount of time 
sleep experts say you should 
nap to give you an extra energy 
boost). If the pillow isn’t your cup 
of tea, opt for the Ostrich Mini, a 
glove-like pillow that can cradle 
your head like a small fluffy cloud. 

□ CAMELBAK ALL CLEAR 
WATER PURIFIER 

If backpacking in far flung places 
is on the agenda this summer, 
make sure you’ve got access 
to clean, pure water anytime, 
anywhere with this nifty water 
bottle. The Camelbak All Clear 
purifying system guarantees 
potable water within 60 seconds 
via its proven UV technology. It 
also takes a lot of the guesswork 
out of whether or not your water 
is potable with the LCD screen 


that lets you know the process 
every step of the way. Before 
heading out on that trail, though, 
we suggest you visit Camelbak’s 
website and check out their 
hydration calendar so you can 
see just how much water you’ll 
need to keep yourself hydrated 
throughout the day. 

H GOTENNA PORTABLE OFF- 
GRID COMMUNICATION 
DEVICE 

Trust us when we say it’s not fun 
getting stranded in the middle 
of nowhere without any cell 
service. goTenna aims to remedy 
that situation. Described as “a 
cognitive digital radio combined 
with an app that generates its 
own signal and automatically 
coordinates with other units 
within range”, the goTenna is 
a must have essential in your 
backpack and beach bag. To use 
the goTenna, one simply pulls out 
the antenna and connects the 
slim device to their iOS or Android 
phone via Bluetooth. It’ll be easy 
enough to pinpoint your exact 
location with the use of its many 
offline maps. 

H BEATS SOLO 2 WIRELESS 
HEADPHONES 

Your great summer getaway 


is not complete without a 
proper playlist. While we’ll leave 
the creation of said playlist 
to your esteemed self, may 
we recommend our favorite 
headphones to pump up your 
music? The Beats Solo 2 Wireless 
Headphone has been redesigned 
with a sleeker, slimmer fit, thus 
making it perfect for travelers. 
Though the exterior may have 
been tweaked, inside is still the 
same sound engineering that 
we’ve come to expect with a 
Beats headphone. 

□ MERRELLDUSKAIR SLIDES 

Comfort and flexibility are the 
two words that best describe 
these slides. Made with a canvas 
upper and a molded nylon arch 
shank, the Duskair Slide is also 
fitted with Merrell’s patented 
air cushion in the heel to better 
absorb shock and stability. These 
babies are perfect to give your 
tired feet a chance to breathe 
particularly after a long hike on 
a dusty trail. While we wouldn’t 
recommend wearing them when 
your destination is the beach, it 
might still be a good idea to pack 
them for when you go on a tour 
of that island paradise. Definitely 
way better than wearing flip- 
flops, we say. 



LUMINAID SOLAR INFLATABLE LIGHTS 


EXTRACTABLE 

HANDLE 


SMART FOLDING 
MECHANISM 


REAR 

BRAKE 


OLAFTRAVEL SCOOTER 


Remember when you were a kid, grocery shopping with 
your mom and using the shopping cart as a big scooter 
(and getting scolded in the process)? Relive those heady 
days of youth (minus the scolding) with the Olaf Travel 
Scooter. Essentially, it’s a skateboard that can attach to 
your backpack or any other piece of luggage and turns it 
into a scooter. Doesn’t that just sound like a load off your 
shoulders and a lot of fun? We apologize in advance to air¬ 
port security as we see a lot of races happening in airports 
around the globe in the future. 


This ingenious product was created by architecture graduate students 
Anna Stork and Andrea Sreshta primarily to aid in post-earthquake relief 
efforts in Haiti. But the versatility of these inflatable lights have also 
made it a favorite among backpackers, hikers, and sailors alike. Made 
with sustainable, eco-friendly 


materials and LED lights, a 
seven-hour charge under direct 
sunlight can yield up to 32 hours 
of illumination. It’s compact 
size makes it a perfect addition 
to any first aid kit as well. And 
you can relax knowing that your 
solar-powered light also aids 
in providing lighting for various 
charities around the world. 




AMAZON KINDLE PAPERWHITE 


The latest version of this much-beloved ereader 
is the perfect travel companion. Whether you’re 
looking to be embroiled with the latest Lee Child 
thriller or seeking romantic advice from Nora 
Roberts (no judgments here, buddy), this newer 
version promises to lessen the glare caused by 
sunlight and to adjust lighting in the darkness. 
Best of all, you only need to charge it once a 
month and you’re good to go for up to six weeks. 
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X-MEN: APOCALYPSE 

Directed By: Bryan Singer 

Starring: Michael Fassbender, James McA- 

voy, Jennifer Lawrence, Sophie Turner 


This years biggest superhero blockbust¬ 
ers seem to be pitting two giants against 
one another (we’re looking at you, Stark 
and Rogers). This May, it’s another war be¬ 
tween two greats as Magneto and Profes¬ 
sor X battle it out when Apocalypse, said 
to be the original mutant and hailed as a 
god, has risen up and aims to cleanse the 
earth of all normals’. Truthfully, it’s an old 
song and dance, the rebellion of mutants 
and the killing off of normal people but if 
the trailer is any indication, we’re in for a 
rather thrilling ride. Particularly when you 
add a stellar young cast like Turner, Evan 
Peters, and Olivia Munn (who is about to 
give Gal Gadot a run for her money). Catch 
“X-Men: Apocalypse” in theaters late this 
month. (Clem Mercado) 



HIGH RISE 

Directed By: Ben Wheatley 
Starring: Tom Hiddleston, Jeremy Irons, 
Sienna Miller 

In a utopian (or dystopian, however you want 
to look at it) future, an Architect (Irons) 
envisions a society that is self-sustaining 
thus creating the “High Rise”. But nothing 
ever comes out the way we want it to so 
you know you’re in for a spot of trouble with 
a premise like that. While some occupants 
of the “High Rise” are living the, ahem, high 
life, others (those in the lower areas) not so 
much. Constant power outages are a major 
point of contention between these two 
classes and it isn’t long before the perfect 
little place, with its own gym and supermar¬ 
ket erupts into a warzone. “High Rise” is out 
in theaters early this month. (CM) 


INDEPENDENCE DAY: RESURGENCE 

Directed By: Roland Emmerich 
Starring: Jeff Goldblum, Liam Hemsworth, 

Bill Pullman 

“They’re back,” are the ominous words 
President Whitmore (Pullman) utters in the 
trailer for “Independence Day: Resurgence”. 
It’s been 20 years since the last alien attack 
and while the free world has taken strides to 
strengthen its weaponry, it seems like our 
alien counterparts have also been doing the 
same. Most of the original cast is back for 
this sequel years in the making, though the 
making of the film did have its own casting 
controversies, director Roland Emmerich’s 
pedigree in telling action stories of this 
magnitude is enough to keep us excited for 
this new release. (CM) 


ME BEFORE YOU 

Directed By: Thea Sharrock 
Starring: Emilia Clarke, Sam Claflin 

Clarke has always been a fan favorite on 
“Game of Thrones” and this flick just gives 
you another reason to love her. Playing the 
quirky Louis Clark who takes on a number of 
odd jobs to help her family make ends meet, 
Clarke (natch!) shows great comedic talent, 
understated vulnerability, and adorable 
cheekiness. It’s just so easy to fall in love 
with her. Secondly, Claflin makes for the per¬ 
fect partner in his stoicism against Clarke’s 
quirkiness. The chemistry is just palpable 
between these two. Thirdly, it’s a beautiful 
love story. We all need a little romance in our 
lives and “Me Before You” has it in spades. 
Bonus fact: Charles Dance aka Tywin Lan- 
nister plays Claf lin’s movie dad. (CM) 
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UNCHARTED 4 

Nathan Drake has cemented his place in the gaming 
pantheon as one of the greatest everyman hero of 
our generation. Unfortunately, being an everyman 
has it’s drawbacks, since it usually means getting 
in all manner of dangerous encounters. “Uncharted 
4” is the next chapter of Nathan Drakes troubled 
yet exhilarating life, and what better way to throw a 
monkey wrench in the mix than by involving a little 
family. In this installment, Nate reunites with his 
long lost older brother Samuel who brings tithings 
of great pirate treasure and in true “Uncharted” 
fashion, Nate happens to rope all his former col¬ 
leagues in the ruckus. Mortal dangers aside, after 
all the previous excellent “Uncharted” games, how 
can anybody pass up the opportunity for another 
whirlwind adventure with the old gang? “Uncharted 
4” releases worldwide early May on PS4 consoles 
only. (Atomik Ranger) 



MIRROR’S EDGE: CATALYST 

The clean futuristic utopia in “Mirror’s Edge: 
Catalyst” functions as both an enticing 
visual metaphor that personifies the 
game’s plethora of sinister corporations - 
whose true purpose is to subvert and 
control the masses - and a fantastic 
parkour arena for runner Faith to play on. 
Much like the first “Mirror’s Edge”, Catalyst 
lets you execute daring parkour maneuvers 
around rooftops, while Kicking some ass 
with advanced CQC; all the while letting you 
experience everything in nauseating 
first-person. Fancy moves aside, the true 
merit of the game is in its effort to finally 
shed light on why these shadow 
corporations keep building stark white 
compounds with splashes of red on the 
side. Jump around, jump up, and get down 
as “Mirror’s Edge: Catalyst” releases for 
Xbox One, PlayStation 4 and Origin for PC 
this June. (AR) 



DEAD BY DAYLIGHT 

After the terrifying excellence of last year’s 
“Until Dawn” - a choose your own slasher 
flick murder simulator - horror fanatics will 
get a taste of the other side of the murder 
mystery. “Dead by Daylight” allows players 
to take the reigns of a bloodthirsty 
madman. Experience the thrill of being a 
predator by picking off each of your four 
victims, one by one. The game is a 
4-against-l multiplayer experience that 
lets players choose between playing as a 
psycho killer or his selection of teenage 
cabin dwellers. As the killer, you set up 
traps, hunt, and kill your prey, or forever 
emotionally scar the remaining survivors. 
Flowever, If you choose to be a teenager, 
prepare to attempt to escape by the skin of 
your teeth, as you try to outrun and outwit 
your pursuer. “Dead by Daylight” unleashes 
on June 2016 for Microsoft Windows. (AR) 



TOTAL WAR: WARHAMMER 

Pluge, epic, and tactical are the words that 
best describe both the “Total War” games 
and the “Warhammer” franchise. Now, both 
properties will unite to form “Total War: 
Warhammer”, an enormous real-time 
strategy game that brings the beloved 
“Warhammer Fantasy” universe to life. 
Developer Creative Assembly proves once 
again that they are the masters at massive 
battles as you take command of The 
Empire, Dwarves, Greenskins, Vampires and 
the indomitable warriors of Chaos; all in a 
bid for total domination. Everybody will be 
offering their blood for the blood god late 
May for Microsoft Windows, Linux, and Mac 
OS. (AR) 
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ERIC 

CLAPTON 

I Still Do 

Bush branch/Surfdog 

He still, indeed, does. This will be Clapton’s 
23rd solo album and after music world’s 
loss of David Bowie recently, this album 
ought to fill the gap. Collaborating with 
well-known producer Glyn Johns, the 
bluesy 12-track album is replete with 
Clapton’s signature guitar riffs and 
baritone voice. The first song off the 
album, “Can’t Let You Do It”, is a role 
reversal of a man scorned. Typical blues 
fare, really. “I’ve changed my way of living/ 

And you won’t know me at all,” he sings. 

We’re hoping he doesn’t change too much, 
though, because we’d like to know him 
exactly the way he is. “I Still Do” will be 
available for download mid-May. 

(Clem Mercado) 





JUST LIFE: ANOVEL 

Neil Abramson 
Center Street 

In this thrilling new novel from 
“Unsaid” author, Neil Abramson, 
New York City is gripped with 
a deadly virus that is baffling 
doctors with no cure on the 
horizon. One thing they are 
certain about, though, is that 
beloved pets are carriers of the 
virus. To stem the flow of the 
virus, the governor has ordered 
the quarantine and possible 
execution of all animals in the 
city. For Lewis, who also runs a 
no-kill policy’ animal shelter, and 
ragtag group of New Yorkers who 
think the same, it’s going to be an 
adventure filled with twists. 
(Clem Mercado) 
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A SENSUAL WORLD: 
WHAT DO YOU SEE? 

Beatriz M. Robles 
Anvil Publishing 

Ambiguity and clarity is tricky 
in language. Words used 
in its simplest form can be 
interpreted a hundred ways 
and Robles banked on it in her 
latest book. Her witticisms 
combined with a natural flair for 
the arts bemuses and seduces. 
Wordplay that is set to give the 
sapiosexual in you a sensual 
overture with every turn of 
the page. These vignettes are 
meant to titillate and surprise, 
answering the author’s 
question: “What do you see?” 
(Danna Angela) 



A Sensual World: 

What do you see? 

Beatriz M. Robles 
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HEAD: 
SOFT FOCUS 


If you’re looking at a piece of art 
and it invokes in you a feeling of 
softness, rest, and tranquility, it’s 
almost guaranteed to be a Tokwa 
Penaflorida original. No wonder 
then that what inspires him the 
most in his art is sle Sleep ep. 
“is my favorite subject. I am an 
insomniac. Ironically, I lose sleep 
because I get too excited what 
my next dream will be about. Most 
of the time I am not here. I spend 
most of my time inside my head 
and that can be very exhausting. 
So I guess that’s another 
reason why I am so in love with 


the concept of rest and sleep,” 
said the 25-year-old painter and 
illustrator. The ethereal quality 
of his art is inspired by stories 
he has come across in his young 
life. “Stories inspire me ... be it 
personal or something I have read 
from a book or heard from a song. 
I actually became an illustrator 
because it has always been my 
dream to become a writer 
but since I’m fully aware I write 
shit, I tell stories via painting and 
illustrating instead,” he quipped. 
And the art world is all the more 
lush for it. (Clem Mercado) 
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Our resident bartender on why now is the perfect time to shake things up with your margarita 


You knwo by now that tequila is cool 
again, as evidenced by the multitude of 
premium bottles design to go dwon easy. 
And with warm weather on the wa 3 It’s 
high time to expand your cocktalian mind 
with the lesser known agave spirit from 
Mexico. While smoky mezcal—made in 
Oaxaca from espadin agave—has been 
trending recently, it’s being matched in 
popularity by single-verietal version from 
other regions. Though technically a mezcal 


because it comes from the agaveplant, 
tangy and intense raicilla is distilled in 
the Mexican state of jalisco and thus 
fallsoutside the mezcal denomination of 
origin, bacanora hails from sonora; it tends 
to be less smoky and tastes quite vegetal, 
almost like juniper and basil. Sotol is 
created with the same manner as mezcal 
(generally speaking, agave are roasted 
and smoked in an inground pit before 
there joices are distilled) but comes from 


a member of the evergreen family that 
looks like an agave. The result is a clean, 
crisp, vegeral spirit that’s awsome for 
making cocktails. And there’s some poetry 
in these drinks: Once, in Guadalajara, a 
man told me that tequila makes drinkers 
shine—the agave, having soaked up all 
that heat and sun for many years, just jas 
to come out when we drink it, he explained. 
So drink up and bing on summer from the 
inside out. — Ivy Mix 


How to Mix Mexican 

Alternative agave drinks to order at the bar (or add yours) 


I 



EL JOLGORIO MEZCAL 

This brand produces nine 
distinct bottlings, each 
from a diffent variety of 
agave and by a diffent 
distiller. At about $100 a 
bottle, it should be savored 
as a sipper—or mixed with 
extreme precision 


ns 



SOTOL POR SIEMPRE 

Chihuahua-based Por 
Siempre uses alembic 
pot stills to preserve the 
smokiness the fruit picks 
upas it’sbeing roasted, 
in this case the fruit isn’t 
agave but the desert spoon 
paint—a.k.a. sotol. 



DEL MAGUEY ESPADIN 
ESPECIAL 

This very limited bottling 
is one of the benchmark 
mezcals on the market, it’s 
extremely complex, with 
floral, citrusy salty and 
butterscotch notes—a 
mezcal to be sipped, for sure 


THE JAVELINA 

Think of this celery-flavored cocktail as a fresh savory (and slightly spicy) alternative to an old fashioned. lV 2 oz. Sotol Por Siempre 3 / 4 
oz. fresh lemon juice 1 / 2 oz. simple syrup 1 / 4 oz. Velvet Felernum 2 dashes Bittermens Hellfire Habanero Shrub Muddle two or three one- 
inc clery pieces in cocktail shaker, add liquids. Shake and strain in to rock glass filled with crush ice. Garnish with thinly sliced stalk. 
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The Future 


of fragrance 
in Unisex 

Postgender cologne is having a 
moment and its smells pretty good 

When Calvin Klein Launced CK2, the new 
update of ots legendary unisex cologne 
CK One, it did so with much postgender 
fanfare. In addition to a bottle with 
multiple anatomical interpretations 
(pictured at right), a provacative ad 
campaign shot by art photographer 
Ryan McGinley features model paired in 
various guy-guy, girl-girl, androgynous 
guy-androgynous girl configurations. The 
company syas the fragrance “celebrates 
the diversity of connections between 
two people...defined by who they are, not 
what they are” and that is a “gender-free 
fragrance for man ot woman, without 
prejydices.” So what exactly does a 
prejudice-free fragrance smell like? In this 
case it’s bright and cucumbery, with the 
subtlest of sweet wood notes. It doesn’t 
indulge in the typical markers of masculine 
(super earthy) or feminine (floral) and as 
such is something versatile, inoffensive, 
everyday and, in a word, normal. 


Photography By Grant Cornett 



Three (Manly) Postgender Fragrances 



LELABOS SANTAL 33 

If you want to musk up, this is the hipster 
cologne to do it with (smelled in emerging 
zip codes in New York and L.A.). It’s intoxi- 
catingly woodsy, funky and spicy—and 
best used sparingly. 


ESCENTRIC MOLECULE 01 

This cologne has grassy, fresh-cut wood 
aromas and reacts to your bocy chemistry 
to create a unique scent Women will need 
to lean in to smell it which is a good thing. 


BYREDO ROSE OF 
NO MAN’S LAND 

Named for the front line nurses of World 
War I, this unisex perfume has subtle rose 
notes; wearing it is a true test of man’s 
trans-scent-ual confidence. 
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HOW YOUR GENEALOGY DICTATES THE WAY YOU SEX 


I wonder. If parents knew the results of 
the latest studies on sexual behavior, 
would they change the way they brought 
up their children? Bringing them up 
in such a way that their daughters were 
grouchy, for example. Why might that be? 
Because people with genes linked to being 
irritable (called MSRA) were likely to first have 
sex at an older age than average. 

But doing that, of course, wouldn’t work 
because the probability that someone would 
have sex later in life has to do with genes which, 
at the moment, is very difficult to change. It is 
the inheritable part of a person, and thus part 
of one’s DNA.lt is only environmental factors 
like family dynamics, cultural background, 
upbringing, religious beliefs, peer pressure that 
people can change—hopefully for the better. 
Sadly, even the non-inheritable part of our lives 
is hard to change too. 

More recently, there has been lot of press 
on how other genes also affect the age at 
which people first have sex but in the opposite 
direction. A risk-taking gene called CADM2 
makes certain people more likely to have sex at 
an earlier age, and with more partners. But wait! 
It’s not all good news for playboys (actual or 
wanna-be’s) who may try seeking out people with 
this gene hoping it will be easier to have sex with 
them. This same risk-taking gene is also linked 
with having a large number of children. 

As Dr John Perry, a Cambridge geneticist 
and lead researcher on the above gene study, 


explained to Daily Mail: “It changes our 
perception of risk. It’s probably manifesting 
in all sorts of ways, but the most obvious 
manifestation is the number of sexual partners.” 

Another example of how genes can affect 
sexual behavior: Bipolar disorder (BD), which I 
call the sexiest among mental disorders. When 
one is hypomanic, one can be alluring, inviting, 
exciting and, most of all, responsive. In fact, 
oftentimes, a hypomanic person is not only 
responsive, but initiates many of the overtures 
that lead to sex, except when in this end of 
the spectrum as far as moods are concerned 
(as opposed to the other end of the pole which 
would be depression) 

When one is hypomanic, one notices, 
thinks, makes connections and acts faster than 
most people. If sexual promiscuity is a defining 
feature of a particular person’s hypomania s/he 
can set things up so that the other person thinks 
they are the ones initiating the sexuality in 
their encounter when, in fact, the exact opposite 
is what occurred. 

Bipolar disorder is highly inheritable. This 
means that if a person has it, you can be certain 
a blood relative-parent, sibling, grandparent, 
cousin, aunt or uncle—also has a mood disorder 
(either depression or bipolar disorder also). 

That means bipolar disorder is determined by 
one’s genes and, unfortunately, impacts on a 
person’s life far more than 2 5-percent. In fact, 
many psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
believe—I among them—that BD cannot be 


managed merely by one’s ordinary environment 
and the grit of one’s intentions and behavior. 
The genes in BD need medication. 

But what does this actually mean in real 
life? For real people whose eyes glaze (and 
I don’t blame them) when scientists start 
discussing mental disorders, percentages 
involved in sexual behavior, genetic studies, 
MRSA and CADM5? What does this mean in 
how we bring up our children and how we view 
ourselves? Do we try and do something we can 
do with the card we are dealt? IS there anything 
we can do about the cards we are dealt? What 
we are dealt with in that unless one undergoes 
complicated, highly sophisticated, and very 
expensive procedures one cannot choose how 
our genes manifest themselves. And in this 
sense life is unfair. There are just some things 
one cannot control. 

I tend to agree with the actor Peter Ustinov 
who acknowledges that life isn’t fair. But 
instead of railing against its unfairness, work 
with it. How? By realizing that 50-percent of 
the time it’s unfair against you and yet the 
other 50-percent of the time it is unfair to 
your benefit. Thus, instead of just sitting there 
and complaining, don’t merely remember the 
good bits, do what you can to maximize the 
unfair-to-your-benefit potential. Good luck and 
remember: we may have nothing to do with the 
genes we’ve inherited birth, but we have lots to 
do with what happens afterwards. 
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DECONSTRUCTING 

FEDERALISM 

IS THE COUNTRY READY FOR A MORE DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT ? 


BY PAUL WENCESLAO 


After the emotionally taxing campaign 
period and national elections, a 
presumptive Philippine president 
has finally been declared. Beyond the 
personality elected in power and the 
fanfare that comes with clenched fists and 
the clamor for change, however, stands 
a proposal that intends to shake up the 
form of government and the mode of 
governance that we have come to know of 
- federalism. 

Rodrigo Duterte, soon to be known 
as P.Diggy or more probably President 
Rody, has been vocal about his intention 
to inject federalism into the bloodstream 
of Philippine politics even before he 
declared to run for president, akin to 
PDP Laban founder Aquilino Pimentel’s 
Joint Resolution No. 10. And it comes as a 
possibility that the nation currently faces. 
Change is certainly coming, but how much 
do we really know about the brand of 
change the new leader has been pining for? 

DEFINING FEDERALISM 

By definition, federalism is a type of 
government hinged on decentralization, 
meaning identified states will gain more 
power and act like tiny nations - each with 


its own set of laws and officials and direct 
access to local taxes. Further enhancing 
the tenets of the Local Government 
Code of 1991, which introduced 
decentralization, federalism offers more 
leeway and freedom to local officials to 
govern with little obstruction from the 
national government. 

On one hand, reformists, militants, 
and people who have grown tired of the 
current system view federalism as an 
idyllic form of government that bridges 
the gap between the special needs of every 
designated state and the funds for local 
projects that address those needs. 

On the other, members of the not- 
so-secret group The Silent Majority, 
some economists, and other detractors 
see federalism as a platform that 
empowers regional tyrants and political 
dynasties and a means for driving further 
socioeconomic inequality in the nation’s 
various regions. 

Whether it would build on the 
economic growth posted by the nation 
in the past few years or it would slowly 
drag the country into a massive sinkhole 
is chiefly dependent on the performance 
and integrity of the local leaders as well as 
Duterte’s plan of action. 


ADVANTAGES 

Decentralization may not have produced 
desirable results in a timely manner, but it 
does bear a myriad of benefits, especially 
when reinforced by the pronounced 
distribution of power mandated by 
federalism. After all, nations like the US, 
Australia, and Canada have prospered 
in applying the aforementioned form of 
government. 

Governments with unitary systems 
are more prone to tyranny, since power is 
divided between the central government 
and the country’s different regions, which 
partially dampens the fear of Duterte 
becoming a dictator like Ferdinand 
Marcos. Federalism compels state leaders 
and the executive branch to work together 
towards achieving national goals. 

Since federalism gives local 
leaders direct access to state taxes, the 
execution of projects, services and other 
developments should be faster, holding 
the leaders accountable for the growth of 
their governed states. State governments 
recognize their region’s particular set of 
needs, thus they can properly dispense 
funds in accordance to the best made 
solutions. Only a portion of the state’s 
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income will be given to the central 
government as opposed to receiving a lion’s 
share of the taxpayers’ money. 

With the infrastructural development 
of states sped up by federalism, more 
jobs will be generated and the country’s 
points of interest will be more spread out, 
as opposed to being lumped together in 
Metro Manila. This loosens the states’ 
dependency on the National Capital Region 
and partially decongests the oft-stuffed 
thoroughfares of Mega Manila. Also, some 
healthy competition will be encouraged 
between states. 

Finally, the autonomy yielded by 
federalism might satisfy the whims of 
rebel groups in Mindanao. Duterte, being a 
product of the region, can rely on cultural 
familiarity and his charisma to strike a 
compromise with the separatists. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Ironically, Duterte’s bullheaded and heavy- 
handed brand of governance might prove 
to be counterproductive to the power 
distribution between the states and the 
executive branch. He could easily tip the 
balance by railroading his assertions during 
the campaign period, such as implementing 
radical nationwide laws and attempting to 
turn the entirety of the Philippines into 
an overblown Davao City, regardless of a 
region’s unique needs. 

Furthermore, the jurisdictions of 
the states and the central government 
could very well overlap, which will cause 
confusion. The roles and responsibilities 
of the nation’s leaders should be clearly 
defined, otherwise the accountability 
in the event of calamity or opportunity 
will be muddled with an endless stream 
of technicalities that don’t exactly lead 
growth. The same goes for conflicting 
national and state laws. 

Local laws should also have a means of 
regulation; one could benefit a particular 
state, but jeopardize the interests of others, 
including the nation as a whole, given the 
regional competition bred by federalism. 
And the Philippines is already riddled with 
hostilities between ethnic groups as it is. 

Federalism’s pronounced 
decentralization will yield more power 
to local leaders, and some of them belong 
to already powerful political dynasties. 
Tyranny on a national scale might be 
prevented, but it can certainly empower 
‘smaller’ tyrants all across the nation. The 


funds from local taxpayers may be used 
to procure more personal properties and 
further strengthen private armies, among 
others, rather than increase the revenues of 
their respective states. 

Speaking of revenues, not all regions 
in the country generate the same returns. 

In truth, areas that are often ravaged by 
calamities and military conflict might have 
trouble raising enough income to address 
the needs of every sector, which include 
healthcare, infrastructure, and education. 

Another concern is the duration it will 
take to plan and implement federalism 
in the country. It would require undoing 
parts of the existing unitary system 
while forming different sets of formative 
laws, entailing years of planning and 
implementation. Duterte only has six years 
as president, and he could spend much of it 
attempting to iron out his grand scheme’s 
kinks rather than advancing the nation’s 
interests. 

Moreover, all of his efforts will be for 
naught if the succeeding administration 
decides to junk federalism altogether and 
return to a unitary system. And this will 
likely happen if he fails to make good on 
his promises during the campaign period. 

THE VERDICT 

Recently, a vast majority opted for “change” 
when they elevated Duterte from city 
mayor to president of the Philippines. 

He vowed to resume the current 


administration’s fruitful plans while 
using federalism as a vessel for change 
throughout the country. 

Truth be told, federalism has the 
potential to be a unifying force that binds 
people to their special needs, mends the 
discord between rebel groups and the 
government, and improves the living 
standards of the average Filipino. It allows 
one to escape some of the ills felt during 
the Aquino administration, especially 
with Duterte’s hardline stance against 
crime and corruption. One can easily posit 
that federalism is the missing piece to the 
Philippine economic puzzle. 

Life, however, contains more meat 
than just shock and awe over a promising 
symbol. We have to ask ourselves: Does 
Duterte already have a system in mind that 
clearly illustrates the boundaries between 
the states and the national government? 
Does he have a check and balance system 
that will limit the power of corrupt and 
abusive local leaders? Is his form of 
government flexible enough to provide 
financial aid to states that are hard pressed 
to generate revenues? More importantly, 
does he even have enough time to enact 
federalism in a nation deeply entrenched in 
a unitary system? 

The Philippines will only be ready for 
federalism if the presumptive president has 
everything mapped out even before vying 
for the presidential post. He has less than 
six years to swat a “no” with a clenched fist. 
□ 
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HOW JAZZ SAVED 
HIP-HOP AGAIN 

The story of two South Los Angeles music scenes and 
Kendrick Lamar’s genre-bending album To Pimp a Butterfly 
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Nothing more influential than rap music 
I merge jazz fusion with the trap music 
I mix black soul with some rock and roll 
They never box me in. 

—KENDRICK LAMAR, “BLACK FRIDAY” 



by BRANDEN 
PETERS 


These lines, taken from a freestyle that Compton 
artist Kendrick Lamar released in late November 
2015, land between a riff about what the White 
House would be like if Kanye West took over and a 
slick comparison of Lamar’s DNA to the psychedelic 
drug DMT. As usual, the rapper delivers a blast 
of quotable lyrics across the track, but it’s the 
above salvo that sharply sums up Lamar’s To Pimp 
a Butterfly— the 2015 album that garnered him a 
historic 11 Grammy nominations—and the small, 
tight-knit cast of L.A. jazz musicians who helped 
create it. 

Saxophonist Kamasi Washington, producer 
and saxophonist Terrace Martin and bassist 
Stephen “Thundercat” Bruner are all second- 

generation 
musicians, 
now in their 
early to mid- 
30s, who grew 
up together in 
South Los Angeles. (The L.A. City Council formally 
changed the name from “South-Central” in 
2003 in an effort to downplay the area’s longtime 
association with gang violence, riots and poverty.) 
Their group dynamic is immediately apparent: 
Washington exudes a quiet yet larger-than-life gravity; 
Thundercat oozes otherworldly cool, offset by a 
sartorial style that includes pelts, traditional Native 
American headdresses and outer-space-inspired 
garb; and Martin, slightly older than the other two and 
often wearing an L.A. Dodgers cap, plays the role of 
seasoned streetwise leader. 

Double-digit murder rates and gangsta-rap 
videos don’t tell the full story of the L.A. these artists 
were born into. Theirs was also a world of multi¬ 
school jazz bands and such venues as the World Stage 
Performance Gallery, a pocket-size arts space in the 
Leimert Park neighborhood that has hosted Herbie 
Hancock, Elvin Jones, Jackie McLean and Art Blakey. 
Founded in 1989 by drummer Billy Higgins and poet 
and community activist Kamau Daaood, the Stage 
provided a place for jazz musicians to learn from— 
and spar with—the greats. 

The venue sits three doors down from the current 
home of the famed hip-hop open-mike event Project 
Blowed—a haven for groundbreaking MCs and the 
spot where Martin first fused his loves of hip-hop 
and jazz. Martin credits drummer Kahron Harrison 
with breaking down the barriers between jazz and 
rap artists in Leimert. “I was doing beats for the hip- 
hop cats, putting my horn up and pulling it back out 
when I got to the jazz club,” Martin says. “Harrison 
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was going back and forth 
between the jazz and hip- 
hop clubs, playing drums 
for Aceyalone and Mylca 9 
from Freestyle Fellowship, 

Medusa and all them cats. 

I’d take my horn over there 
and play with them, and that 
was actually where this West 
Coast jazz and hip-hop shit 
started.” 

Martin met Lamar when 
the rapper was still in high 
school. Anthony “Top Dawg” 

Tiffith, CEO of Top Dawg 
Entertainment, which would 
become Lamar’s label, had a 
small home studio in Carson, 
where he let Martin make 
beats. Lamar, Top Dawg 
producer Sounwave and 
rapper Jay Rock were also 
around, tending to their 
nascent careers. “We did 
a song together to get a deal at Warner Bros.,” 
Martin recalls. The title? “Tma Tell My Mama 
on You,’ with Kendrick on the hook,” he says, 
laughing. “They’re gonna hate me if anyone ever 
hears that song.” Martin and Lamar have been 
tight ever since. 

The scenes represented by the two men 
mingled in the crucible of a Los Angeles 
populated by working-class people, gang 
members and corrupt police. It proved to be 
a setting where players could compose and 
perform outstanding jazz music—and help 
create one of the most important albums in hip- 
hop history. 

But before we get into that album, let’s review 
how jazz and rap came together in the first place. 


Stetsasonic, with its 1988 single 
“Tallcin All That Jazz.” 

Even legal cases against De La Soul 
and Biz Markie in the early 1990s 
couldn’t stem the tide. Producers 
including Large Professor, Pete Rock, 
Prince Paul, DJ Premier of Gang 
Starr, and Ali Shaheed Muhammad 
and Q-Tip of A Tribe Called Quest 
made an art form of mining snippets 
of popular as well as obscure jazz 
records. The sonic references were 
not lost on astute listeners like 
Martin. “I remember listening to 
A Tribe Called Quest’s ‘Suclca Nigga’ 
and being like, Oh, that’s [Freddie 
Hubbard’s] ‘Red Clay’!” he says. 
“I continued to listen, and it really 
opened me up to liking jazz in a different way.” 
(In fact, Martin’s latest album, Velvet Portraits, 
includes the track “Tribe Called West.”) 

Eventually rappers and producers worked 
directly with traditional jazz musicians. 
Legendary saxophonist (and notorious rap 
critic) Branford Marsalis tapped DJ Premier 
to co-produce his crossover album Buckshot 
LeFonque. Premier also contributed heavily 
to his late partner Guru’s Jazzmatazz series. 
Miles Davis’s posthumous album Doo-Bop, 
a collaboration with Easy Mo Bee, was the 
visionary trumpeter’s own version of hip-hop. 

Since its inception, rap has gone from 
subculture to corporate juggernaut to some 
odd hybrid of the two, all while spawning 
countless mutations. Its relationship with jazz 


The two genres, arguably America’s first 
and last true art forms, have enjoyed a rich if 
complicated relationship since the early 1970s, 
when DJs would cut the breaks from songs such 
as Bob James’s “Take Me to the Mardi Gras” and 
“Nautilus” at New York City park jams. 

Before old jazz records became a go¬ 
to resource for hip-hop producers, the biggest 
rap records of the 1980s were largely derived 
from contemporary pop. But with Run-DMC’s 
early use of James’s songs and Eric B. & Ralcim 
reintroducing James Brown’s funk on their 
debut album, hip-hop opened up a new lane for 
recordings that had mostly gone unnoticed 
by young people in the 1980s. Some established 
artists balked at the sample use, and rappers 
retorted—most notably the first hip-hop band, 
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“WE WERE INFLUENCED BY ALL 
THE GREATS, FROM SLY STONE TO 
MILES DAVIS TO TOO $SHORT.” 


has withstood each era, less popular but just as 
potent, thanks to standout music from Madlib, 
the Roots, J Dilla and the Beatnuts. But it took 
Lamar and that small brotherhood of L.A. jazz 
players to bring it back to the forefront. 

To Pimp a Butterfly pulls off the difficult 
task of sounding like every great black album 
we’ve heard and nothing else in existence. 
That was accomplished largely because the 
collective went into the studio with no thought 
of competing with the top 10 or with their peers. 
“We were influenced by all the greats, from 
Sly Stone to Miles Davis to Herbie Hancock to 
Quincy Jones to Dr. Dre to Too Short,” Martin 
says. “As far as the concept, we were inspired 
more by life and what was going on around us 
than we were by music.” 

Recorded over nearly two years, Butterfly 
tackles everything from police brutality to 
self-hate, depression to fame. Lamar taps into 
a vulnerability that is uncommon in rap, and 
the music matches his radical openness—largely 
because the players themselves were dealing 
with seismic changes. In a six-day period, Martin 
almost lost his father to a heart attack, and Zane 
Musa, a good friend and fellow L.A. musician, 
died suddenly. 

“He was one of the top three saxophone 
players in the world, technically way better than 
me or Kamasi will ever probably be,” Martin 
says. “We didn’t have time to pop bottles and 
turn up while making the album. All we had 
time to do was pray and be obedient to the art, 
because that’s the only way we could heal.” 

Lamar banked his 11 Grammy nominations—a 
number second only to Michael Jackson’s in the 
award’s history—on the strength of an album that 
is unapologetically jazz-inflected and socially 
aware. In an interview with The New York 
Times, Lamar said he wanted to win all of them. 
“It’s not only a statement for myself, but it’s a 
statement for the culture. They’re all important 
because of the foundation the forefathers laid 
before me. Nas didn’t get a chance to be in 
that position. Pac. So to be acknowledged and 
to actually win, it’s for all of them.” On the big 
night, he secured five trophies: four for songs 


from Butterfly and one for best music video, 
shared with Taylor Swift, for “Bad Blood,” on 
which he’s featured. (He lost the album of the 
year award to Swift.) 

Washington, Martin and Thundercat, on 
the other hand, have all told the press that they 
don’t care about the nominations. Thundercat 
contents himself with the oblique light that 
Butterfly manages to shine on jazz. “They 
almost put that motherfucker in the jazz 
category,” he says, laughing hysterically. “He 
got Grammys for parking, going to the vending 
machine—he got Grammys for having the most 
braids.” 

Washington and Thundercat’s own work, 
though critically acclaimed, did not garner a 
single Grammy nod. It’s no surprise the staunchly 
traditional committee bypassed Thundercat’s 
The Beyond/Where the Giants Roam EP. 
While the Grammys have attempted to stay 
relevant, particularly by featuring an explosive 
performance by Lamar, the jazz category is 
woefully out of touch. With the exception of 
Esperanza Spalding, there hasn’t been a Grammy 
winner in the jazz categories under 50 years of 
age in decades. 

What’s not as easily explained is how 
Washington’s solo debut, The Epic, was left out. 
The triple-disc album landed on nearly every 
2015 best-of list. It took Washington from being 
an obscure player who wrote and performed on 
Lamar’s album to a bona fide star in the jazz 
world and beyond. The Epic has made jazz fans 
out of people who hated or ignored the genre. 

The snub puts Washington in good company. 
“I didn’t let it upset me, but I can’t say I wasn’t 
surprised at not getting nominated,” he says. “So 
much good music has been overlooked for so 
long, and so many cool things have come from 
The Epic, that I can’t really be mad.” 

Washington was sidelined after he broke 
his ankle during a November 2015 tour stop 
in Europe. That downtime gave him the 
opportunity to write sheaves of new music, 
which he hopes to record between a full slate of 
shows this year—including Coachella. To put this 
in perspective, a straight-ahead jazz musician 


playing the hipster-friendly festival is as rare as 
Michael Jackson popping up at Hot 97’s Summer 
Jam (which actually happened; google it). 

Martin is currently working on albums for 
Compton rapper YG and for Lamar’s Top Dawg 
labelmate Schoolboy Q—not to mention Martin’s 
idol Herbie Hancock. He recently released his 
solo album Velvet Portraits, which features 
Snoop Dogg, Lalah Hathaway and Martin’s 
father, Curly, on drums. 

Thundercat says he and Pittsburgh rapper 
Mac Miller have written several albums’ worth 
of material together, including straight jazz. 
He’s also figuring out where to place a few songs 
recorded with Wiz Khalifa. Thundercat’s super¬ 
group WOKE, which includes L.A. producer 
Flying Lotus (he of the apocalyptic 2014 album 
You’re Dead!) and experimental hip-hop 
duo Shabazz Palaces, will release more of its 
psychedelic disco funk this year. 

“The fact that as a musician you can make 
music speaking from your heart that doesn’t 
have to be widely accepted on a commercial 
level—that is kind of a new sentiment,” says 
Washington. “I think that alone will definitely 
inspire the younger generation to at least try 
harder. They have the opportunity to go in; we 
had to fight our way.” 

In early March, Lamar, almost without 
warning, released an eight-song collection 
of outtalces from the Butterfly sessions. The 
surprise album has verses from his recent 
television performances as well as ideas formed 
in the studio that had yet to be fully fleshed out. 
Despite being announced only hours before the 
release date, untitled unmastered immediately 
shot to the top of the iTunes and Billboard 200 
charts. 

Most artists would be apprehensive about 
opening their process to potential copycats, but 
these guys seem to know deep down that the 
alchemy behind Butterfly, as urgent as it may 
be, is part of something greater. Martin recalls, 
“When Kendrick said he was gonna put the jams 
out, I said, ‘You’re gonna put our secrets out? 
You’re gonna put the blueprint out?’ He said, 
‘Yeah, man, we got a new blueprint.’ So that was 
that.” 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 


WATER 

BABE 

Playmate CJ Sparxx sparkles under the sun and sizzles on the sand 


cc 


' “My name is CJ Sparxx, 

1 1% MW spelled with two £ Xs’. Not 

I I three, just two,” was how 

w this month’s International 
Woman introduced herself at a recently held 
Meet and Greet with local fans at The Brewery 
at The Palace. To a female fan that had her copy 
signed and admitted that the issue was meant to 
be given as a gift, CJ wrote, “You have the best 
girlfriend in the world!” And it is exactly these 
types of witty remarks that endears this self- 
professed beach babe to her fans. 

“I’m a water baby,” she enthused, further 
claiming that anything that involves the sun and 
surf makes her happy. Perhaps it is the fact that 
she grew up in sunny California or that she had 
done her fair share of bikini modeling, either way 
the PLAYBOY Philippines team was prepared to 
whisk her and fellow International Playmates 
Holly Wolf and Rebecca Boggiano for a four-day 
trip to one of the country’s best beaches, Boracay. 

In between the water skiing and the island 


hopping, we took some gorgeous shots that 
added much beauty to an already breathtaking 
scenery. CJ, on a regular day, is already hot, but 
in her element, she was positively sizzling. And 
we’ve got the photographic evidence to prove it. 
Oozing with confidence and allure, it was also 
quite humbling to know that even she had her 
moments of insecurity and that the road to her 
success wasn’t always the smoothest. 

“Before I became a Playmate, I had been 
doing modeling for about five years and it got to 
a point where I was questioning whether it was 
ever going to amount to anything. I was getting 
older and I was getting some criticisms from 
friends and family. They were telling me to stop 
and get a real job,” she laughed uncomfortably. 

“I was actually starting to lose a little bit of faith 
in myself as time was going on. By the time I 
became a Playmate, I was actually contemplating 
not modeling anymore. Being a Playmate was a 
blessing because it was nice to see your hard work 
pay off.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 
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When she says it paid off, she meant it paid off big time. She has since been featured in four different editions of the 
iconic magazine (five, if you include this!) and continues to do modeling work for other publications. “After I became a 
Playmate, I enjoyed life that much more and I also have the satisfaction knowing that I was able to achieve my goal,” she said. 

We’re definitely glad that CJ didn’t give up on her dreams and we’re sure that after reading this and seeing the photos, 
you’re just as inspired to continue to work for your dreams. After all, this is definitely way better than any lame ‘follow your 
dreams’ meme. □ 
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IS LAGOS THE 
MOST DANGEROUS 
PARTY CITY 
ON THE PLANET? 

With Nigerian music influencing American hip-hop and EDM, Adam Skolnick travels to the 
world capital of Afropop and finds a city that’s both captivating and conflicted 



It was midnight on SaLirday and the club was heating up. Some 
men were decked out in black tie, others in Ankara print caftans 
and matching fezzes. They leaned on the bar in double-breasted 
sports coats and Windsor knots, and glided across the dance floor 
in high-dollar sneakers, draped in silver and gold chains, eyeballing 
women of all shapes and shades who dazzled in designer gowns, 
slinky dresses, short shorts odniniskirts, by turns accentuating 


or revealing ample curves,long legs or an elegant neckline. 

It was my second nigfajin Lagos, Nigeria, and once more I 
was in a room of clinking glasses and rumbling bass, a room 

filled with Nigeria’s 
upper crust bouncing 
_ _ _ SJ to indigenous Afro-pop. 

§ PJ Everything was washed 

in hot pink. Beams from 
a bank of rotating lights. 

i- . i rr i . ii- i - i i 


glinted off gaslight chandeliers and mirrored ornaments behind 
the bar. Bottles of Dorn Perignon set in buckets of dry ice left vapor 
trails as they streamed from the bar in the arms of statuesque 
African beauties conveying them to booths manned by oil or 
telecom executives, real estate developers, entrepreneurs and 
their guests. 

Many of them, still in their 20s and 30s, were already millionaires, 
and all of them were hustlers. This was Lagos ( “lay-gos”) after 
all, and one conceit is that everybody here has three hustles: An 
oil mogul may also own a restaurant while bankrolling a recording 
session with an up-and-coming MC. On the street level it’s no 
different. In this export-dependent, corrupt, dangerous city, 
whetheryou’re living high or low, onejob never feels like enough. 

And the never enough is why I was there. The truth is, I was the 
jaded traveler incarnate. I’d been to 45 countries on six continents, 
reporting, adventuring and partying. The road was alive, and each 
destination had its own distinct flavor. Whenever I’d sacrificed 
comfort, I typically earned a double shot of authenticity and 
inspiration. 




LAGOS OFFERS THE 
AUTHENTIC, EVENT IF 
THAT MEANS HAVING 
TO WATCH YOUR BACK 
ON THE STREETS 


Then, sometime in the past decade, 
authentic flavor became hard to find. The 
21st century travel landscape has morphed 
into a dreaded sameness in the form of 
ubiquitous craft cocktails, gourmet small 
plates and high-tech hostels designed to 
look and feel like an MTV wonderland. Canopy 
walks are no longer an exotic promise from a 
singular lush rain forest but an expectation 
too easily realized. The bars, the beaches, the 
hotels, the city streets, the adventures seem 
attuned to the collective globalized culture 
rather than rooted in their own timeless 
traditions and natural gifts. All of which is 
only augmented by too many Google Earth 
views and TripAdvisor consultations. 

But Lagos, for all its money, glamour 
and status as the world capital of Afropop, 
seems immune to all that. Thanks to its crime- 
riddled reputation, it has become the dark 
frontier of the global party circuit, a place of 
cognac-washed clubs, B-boy block parties and 
Af robeat root systems. There are no carbon¬ 
copy full-moon raves or overly organized pop 
festivals featuring homogenous EDM robots 
with $100 haircuts. Instead Lagos offers the 
elusive electrical charge that all travelers 
crave: the authentic, even if that means 
having to watch your back on the street at 
all times. 

Out in front of Sip Lounge, blinged-out 
revelers, the ajebotas (“butter eaters,” 
Yoruba slang for rich kids) stepped from 
tinted Range Rovers and Lexus SUVs amid 
nearly invisible beggars—the disabled, the 
orphaned, the displaced. Along the way they 
kept their eyes peeled. It wasn’t the beggars 
they were concerned about, nor was it the 
overt presence of danger that raised their 
antennae. It was the potential for mayhem. 

Every privileged soul I met in Lagos had 
at least one story about staring down the 
barrel of a gun or the edge of a knife (the 
poor and working class are mugged and 
robbed just as often), and there were few 
better targets than the players heading 
to Industry Night at Sip Lounge. Lagos is 
a city of approximately 20 million people 
where some 9,000 millionaires float upon 
a sprawling mass of ajepakos (Yoruba slang 
that roughly translates as “twig eaters”). 
According to estimates, more than 4 million 
are unemployed and millions more earn low 
wages on the black market, which means 
lurking on the poorly lit streets are countless 
desperate people who may resort to home 
break-ins, carjacking and kidnapping rather 
than beg for spare change to make ends 
meet. Precious few of the established 
players in Nigeria’s booming music industry 
offered any penance as they streamed in to 
mingle with the gilded business class and an 
occasional hopeful Afropop upstart. 

In recent years, a handful of Afropop artists 
have hit the popular charts in the U.S. and 
Europe, and remixes and collaborations— 
Wizkid with Drake and Skepta, and P-Square 


with Rick Ross—pop up on YouTube and 
SoundCloud. Major Lazer may sample a 
polyrhythm and a Yoruba lyric from Burna Boy, 
while Wizkid adopts a Lil Wayne swagger. But 
in Africa the music is everywhere. Lagos is 
the laboratory and the loudspeaker, conjuring 
and blaring Africa’s continental soundtrack 
to all 54 countries of the motherland. 

At two a.m. one of the biggest stars in the 
room, Burna Boy, stood in his booth, wearing 
a straw hat and a gold medallion over his 
white T-shirt. He took a long pull from the 
Hennessy bottle in his right hand and reached 
for the mike with his left. The hype man set 
the mood. All heads turned. DJ Obi, a Lagos 
mainstay, laid down a beat, and Burna Boy 
launched into his hit “Like to Party.” 

Imagine hitting the clubs in Toronto or New 
York and seeing Drake or Jay Z grab the mike. 
That rarely happens, but in Lagos clubs, 
when artists turn up—which they often 
do—they almost always deliver. The promise 
of priceless impromptu performances and 
ostentatious displays of wealth are two 
reasons the Lagos club scene is world-class. 

As the giddy clubbers moved en masse 
to the dance floor, many of them holding 
up their phone to capture their Burna Boy 
moment, mine vibrated in my pocket. It 
was Bizzle, the most unlikely of industry 
power players and a respected influencer 
in the Afropop multiverse. All around me his 
colleagues trickled in; the party was peaking, 
but he told me to meet him at Club 57. 

I found him there at three a.m. in his peach 
Ankara outfit, laser lights darting over his 
head, women everywhere. The music was 
so loud it was hard to hear, but every few 
minutes another old friend or acquaintance, 
or a music manager with a demo, stopped by 
to deliver a pitch or offer an invitation. 

“He’s got a good spirit,” said musician Seun 
Kuti, who was dancing in a nearby booth and is 
the youngest son of the legendary Fela Kuti. 
“Everybody who has come across him has 
something good to say about him, but most 
of them say hello because they need him.” 

Bizzle, born Abiodun Osikoya, is the 
30-year-old A&R manager for Mavin Records, 
and like so many successful Lagosians, he 
was born rich. When he was in high school, a 


wave of “returnees”—children of the Nigerian 
diaspora educated overseas and tired of 
bashing their heads against the European 
and American glass ceilings—came home 
in search of real opportunity and a chance 
to shake off the anxiety of racism. 

As far as many of the returnees were 
concerned, the old stories of Africa—the 
ones about war, poverty and corruption— 
were outdated. It was a new Africa now. 
Mobile-phone technology wired the continent, 
investment and entrepreneurship were 
flourishing, an'd Nigeria, with its oil wealth 
and energetic population—a significant 
portion of which was under 35—was poised 
for unprecedented growth. Lagos even had 
a new sound. 

If you were to track Nigerian music on 
a historical graph, you would see a spike 
in international interest and record sales 
around the heyday of legendary highlife acts 
such as King Sunny Ade, defined by joyful 
guitar licks, and Fela Kuti—the rebellious 
political activist and progenitor of the 
infectious, brass-heavy Af robeat sound. Both 
became international stars in the 1970s, 
but beginning in the 1980s, Nigerians 
gravitated toward Western music. By the 
time Bizzle was in college, however, not long 
after the millennium, Nigerian music was 
back on the upswing. Independent record 
labels flourished, and MTV took notice, 
setting up a cable channel that streamed 
primarily Nigerian music videos 24/7. Copycat 
channels soon followed, and Bizzle and his 
contemporaries were hooked on the new 
Nigerian sound. When he went to Liverpool 
for college, he brought the music with him. A 
superfan, he combed the internet each night, 
and whenever he discovered a fresh track 
or video, he’d post it on Facebook, where he 
grew a cult following. His time came after he 
graduated from college, and Storm Records, 
one of Lagos’s top independent labels at 
the time, offered him a job. He moved back 
home to become the label’s social media and 
road manager. 

“In the past six years, the music has 
changed a lot. People came back, bringing 
new influences and a new lifestyle,” Bizzle 
said, citing Burna Boy, Davido and Tiwa 
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Savage as examples. But it is the power 
of social media that has made Nigerian 
music the sound of the African continent 
and helped it find listeners in Europe and 
the Americas. 

Of course, Lagos being Lagos, Bizzle has 
his own hustles. In addition to his work 
with Mavin, he has become a successful 
club promoter and co-hosts three club 
nights a week. He does well, but he isn’t 
satisfied. The trappings of true wealth in 
Lagos include a fat yacht and a mansion in 
Ikoyi. Bizzle craves both and is angling to 
open his own clubs to get there. “Owo ni 
koko,” he said. “That’s Yoruba for ‘Money is 
the main thing.’ ” 

What’s true for Bizzle is true for Lagos. 

The next day I met him at a late-afternoon 
pool party hosted by another of Bizzle’s 
partners, Quilox nightclub. The pool, set 
in a private entertainment facility, was 
lined with curtained cabanas—the type 
you see in Las Vegas—and the event lured 
heavyweights from across the spectrum 
of Lagosian arts and industry. Despite 
the flash, though, the venue itself was 
unfinished. The view from the bathroom 
overlooked construction rubble. We were 
partying steps from a dirt parking lot off the 
thrumming Lekki-Epe Expressway, which 
connects the residential neighborhood of 
Lekki with Victoria Island—home to hotels, 
restaurants, banks and oil company offices. 
Somewhere beyond the party, countless 
Lagosians dealt with hunger, maddening 
traffic, corrupt cops and intermittent 
electricity—not to mention an ominous 
existential bogeyman, the Islamist 
insurgency in northern Nigeria led by 
bloodthirsty Boko Haram. 

Well after dark, everyone reconvened 
at Cova, a nightclub on the top floor of a 
mall in Victoria Island. In the small hours 
I found myself pinned in a VIP space 
next to the sound booth where DJ Caise, 
Lagos’s premier Afro-house man, was on 
the decks. A spliff was sparked. It found 
me, and I inhaled new African Zen while a 
big hitter across the room ordered bottle 
after bottle of champagne. The hype man 
counted them off but had trouble keeping 
up. A procession of waitresses passed by 
as the number climbed into the teens. 

“Seventeen bottles, 18, 19 bottles! 
Twenty mothafuckin’ bottles!” DJ Caise cut 
the music. “What the fuck, nigga?” The hype 
man paused, momentarily speechless. The 
crowd laughed in collective disbelief. “This 
ain’t a party. This is a mothafuckin’ movie!” 
■ ■ ■ 

Lagos is certainly cinematic, but it isn’t 
pretty. A massive jigsaw of moldering 
concrete with almost no greenery, it is 
the largest city in Africa by population. 
Although it incorporates dozens of 
neighborhoods, the city breaks into roughly 
two sections: the Island and the mainland. 



A posh wedding in lekki filled with guests from the music and film industries 
and complete with “spraying “—throwing money in the air in the bride and 
groom’s direction. 


The Island is set across a wide brackish 
lagoon from the mainland and connected 
with three separate bridges. Although 
just one landmass, it’s home to several 
neighborhoods, including Victoria Island, 
Lekki and Ikoyi, where the high-end nightlife 
and shopping happen, as well as some 
tough neighborhoods, including Lagos 
Island, home to the city’s largest market 
and its roughest red light district. 

While the Island features steel-and- 
glass skyscrapers, posh boutiques, ample 
space and wide, paved roads, mainland 
ghettos are jumbles of tin-roofed cinder- 
block walk-ups and spiderweb electric lines 
sagging over often unpaved roads running 
parallel to open sewers. Unemployment is 
rampant, health services are woeful and 
emergency services are nonexistent. If 
someone collapses from heart failure or a 
robbery is in progress, Lagosians have no 
reliable number to call. People die every day 
from treatable illnesses and kids learn early 
that life on the mainland is cheap, which 
is why most grow up dreaming of one day 
making it to the Island to claim a piece of 
the good life. 

But if you trace the roots of the music 
that saturates Island nightclubs, they 
always lead back to the mainland—that 
vortex of struggle and wellspring of 
Lagosian soul. That’s true in a spiritual 
sense as well as musically. What makes 
Afropop great is its foundational rhythms 


and melodies. Defiant and buoyant, they 
recall Nigerian music of decades ago, 
namely the works of the legendary Fela 
Kuti, pioneer of the Afrobeat sound and an 
icon on the level of Bob Marley and James 
Brown. 

Fela’s songs were anthems, his rhythms 
gathering storms of rebellion. He sang out 
against political corruption and in favor of 
social justice. At one point he created his 
own mainland commune, Kalakuta Republic, 
where his son Seun grew up. 

“It was a community of people from every 
walk of life,” Seun said, “from ex-cons to 
lawyers and accountants to electricians. It 
was a vibrant place. There was no seniority. 
Everybody was equal.” What attracted them 
to Fela was his music. “Af robeat is a voice 
for the people,” Seun said. 

It’s also electrifying and funky. Fela lit 
up recording studios and dance halls from 
Lagos to London to Los Angeles, and if you 
listen closely to his tunes, you hear not 
the roots of Nigeria’s future sound but the 
seeds of today’s EDM trance anthems. 

At his peak, Fela was as rich as any oilman 
in the city. He would carry around trash bags 
of money and buy multiple cars at a time. A 
marijuana enthusiast of the highest order 
and an early dab king, he made his own hash 
oil and carried ajar of it around with him. He 
built his own concert hall, the Shrine, and 
played inexpensive shows to audiences 
filled with the disenfranchised. Whenever 
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he could he would challenge the generals, 
charging them with corruption in the streets, 
which explains why the military government 
considered him a problem. They arrested Fela 
multiple times and burned the Shrine and Kalakuta 
to the ground in a raid that killed Fela’s mother. 

Former General Muhammadu Buhari, one of 
Fela’s jailers, was elected president in March 
2015 after a campaign in which he promised to 
clean up government once and for all—a dubious 
claim from someone many citizens suspect bilked 
the country of oil wealth decades ago. Thanks in 
part to Buhari, Fela died broke in 1997. 

Seun now lives in Ikeja, a mainland neighborhood 
not far from the old Kalakuta and the New Afrika 
Shrine, which his older brother, Grammy-nominated 
artist Femi Kuti, built and where he performs once 
a month. Seun rents a large townhouse, though 
it’s not in great condition, and drives an eight- 
year-old Mercedes. Femi is a better earner and 
lives in the Lagos outskirts, but he supports a 
big family, and both artists must also provide for 
their large bands, which include as many as 16 
musicians. They’re celebrities, but they are also 
firmly entrenched in Nigeria’s middle class. In a 
city as expensive as Lagos, that often means a 
paycheck-to-paycheck livelihood, and they are as 
unlikely to pop bottles in the clubs as they are 
to rave about the new Africa and all its progress 
and opportunity. 

“Don’t believe the hype,” Seun said. “People 
who have been poor since I’ve been a kid are still 
poor today.” 

When I caught up with Femi in the recording 
studio, he told me he thinks people who talk about 
a new Africa and a growing economy “have sold 
their soul.” He added, “Health care services are 
bad, the roads are still bad, the poverty level is 
bad, and just because a handful of people are 
benefitting from the stolen money”—referring 
to suspected government embezzlement—“you 
say the economy is improving? Yes, a few people 
are doing well, but generally speaking Nigeria is 
very sick.” 

Seun and Femi take after their father. Their 
music is political, entrancing and immersive, and 
has an audience both at home and abroad. But 
like Fela’s, their songs can stretch to over 10 
minutes, which means they aren’t hit makers, and 
when young Nigerians dream about becoming pop 
stars, they don’t imagine themselves as Fela’s 
kids. They want to be Wizkid. 


1. Clubgoers dance at a pool party hosted by Quilox 
night club 2 . Models dance near the bar at Club 57, 
a high-end nightspot in lagos 3 . Local mingle at a 
bar in Obalende, a rough neighborhood in Lagos. 4 . 

A couple dances at Quilox 5 . At a Friday night lagos 
Island street party, muscians practice their song 
and dancers practice theri moves. 6 . Seun Kuti, 
Felas’s youngest son, performs on a Saturday night 
7 . Bottle service is a common part of club culture; 
women deliver bottles of Dorn Perignon, complete 
with spakles, to waiting customers. 
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The streets of Obelende, a rough neighborhood in lagos, are packed at night 

with clubgoers. 


One of Nigeria’s biggest pop stars, Wizkid 
grew up hanging out on the street corners 
of Ojuelegba—a working-class Lagosian 
transport hub teeming with beat-up canary 
yellow minivans and tricked-out three¬ 
wheeled keke napep (Nigerian tuk-tuks). 
It’s an all-hours marketplace, rife with petty 
crime and prostitution. That’s where he 
spent his free time, rhyming and dancing 
for hours on end, checking out the girls and 
absorbing the struggle. At night he hung out 
in low-rent recording studios and eventually 
laid down some tracks. His stardom was 
immediate, and local kids across the 
city don’t just dream of following in his 
footsteps, they’re hustling to get there. 

■ ■ ■ 

Over the 10 days and nights I spent in 
Lagos, I sought out every party I could find. 
One night I wandered down a narrow lane 
near city hall, in Lagos Island, and found a 
block party. A crude stage had been set 
up, flanked by enormous speakers and 
covered with a carpet remnant opposite a 
soundboard set against a wall of the local 
bar. The neighborhood, Campos, in the 
Brazilian quarter in Lagos Island, was so 
named by freed slaves who settled there 
after returning from Brazil and Cuba in the 
late 19th century. Lagos has a long history 
of returnees. 

On this night, three generations of their 
descendants sat at plastic tables, drinking 
Orijin Bitters and oversize bottles of Star 
beer and watching the young people dance 
and perform original tunes. Toward the end 
of the night, Dreamchaser, a lean 26-year- 
old MC, let loose his infectious raspy flow. 
His Yoruba and pidgin English poetry was 
supported by an Afrobeat rhythm as 
teenagers and 20-somethings rushed the 
stage, break-dancing and twerking in the 
beams of oncoming headlights. 

“It’s all about a girl I want to love but 
cannot because I don’t have the money,” 
Dreamchaser said afterward. His song is his 
truth. A barman in Lagos Island, he’s lucky 
if he earns $300 a month. Though talented, 
he has been hustling for more than eight 
years and hasn’t made a dime. In fact, he 
saves his pennies for months to spend 
the necessary 50,000 naira (approximately 
$250) anytime he wishes to record a track, 
yet he remains undaunted. “I still believe I 
can make much money in what I am doing. 
I believe that for real.” 


His words echo those of Sanue Chemeka, 
27, a college student I met in a fast-food 
restaurant in Lagos Island. He was working 
the register, and near closing time he 
and his buddy were entranced by an Ice 
Prince video strobing on the flatscreen 
in the dining area. Their eyes lit up as Ice 
Prince and his homeys posed around sexy 
dancers and drove high-end sports cars. 
It was aspirational eye candy for a couple 
of guys struggling to get by on less than 
$200 a month. While pursuing a degree in 
electrical engineering and holding down a 
job, Sanue’s third hustle is his music. 

“They call me Rude Boy,” he said. “I have 
some tracks.” I smiled because his vibe was 
more pie-eyed and warm than rude-boy cool. 
I asked him what he loved about Afropop. 
He paused to listen to Ice Prince and said, 
“The sound is sweet. It’s ours, and they 
can’t take it away from us.” 

So much of life in Lagos is a struggle for 
the average guy and even more difficult 
for poor Nigerian girls growing up in 
cramped confines where sexual violence 


is commonplace. Credit is extraordinarily 
difficult to obtain, and even my own credit 
cards were cut off after one or two charges 
in Lagos. As a result, the city runs on 
cash, which makes it almost impossible 
to transcend poverty. That’s why you see 
Lagosians of all ages selling anything 
and everything they can find at roadside 
intersections and even on the expressways 
when traffic grinds to a halt. One 
industrious little girl alternated between 
doing her homework on the curbside as 
traffic roared and slaloming among moving 
cars to sell bags of groundnuts when it 
slowed enough for commerce. Meanwhile, 
plenty of Lagosians, caught in their city’s 
unforgiving economic grip, stray toward 
crime instead. 

“Put yourself in the shoes of those who 
are committing crime,” Femi Kuti said. “I 
have two children, I have no money, I can’t 
get a job, and someone invites me to 
steal a car. Maybe one of my children is 
sick. In this country, people die because 
of 1,000 naira”—approximately $5—“and 
you expect this guy not to rob and steal?” 

Good middle-class jobs are so hard 
to come by in Nigeria that when the 
government announced it was hiring fewer 
than 5,000 people in March 2014, close to 
500,000 showed up to apply. The resulting 
stampedes killed at least 16 people. 

That cocktail of desperation, corruption 
and income disparity has earned Nigeria 
a reputation. I’ve traveled to my share of 
hazardous countries and reported from 


THE HYPE MAN PAUSED 
THEN SAID,“THIS AIN’T 
APARTY. THIS IS A 
MOTHAFUCKIN MOVIE!” 
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THE HYPE MAN PAUSED 
THEN SAID,“THIS AIN’T 
APARTY. THIS IS A 
MOTHAFUCKIN MOVIE!’’ 


minefields and war zones, but I never 
received so many warnings as I did when I 
told friends who had never been to Nigeria 
that I was headed to Lagos. Yet despite 
the city’s crime and poverty, I rarely felt 
in danger. In fact, I felt taken care of, 
whether I was at a nightclub or a block 
party. I started to believe those well- 
meaning warnings were grounded more in 
unconscious racism than in reality. 

The Lagosians I met were almost all hard¬ 
working, optimistic and warm, fueled by 
ingenuity and a belief that things can get 
better. For them, Afropop is a source of pride. 
It’s homegrown, combining Nigerian roots 
music with hip-hop influences that were once 
banned from radio play and could only be 
heard underground. 

“The music symbolizes hope,” said 
Nseobong Okon-Ekong, a lifestyle and 
entertainment editor for ThisDay, one 
of Lagos’s top newspapers. “Hope that 
it is possible to transform from nobody 
to somebody.” 

Seun Kuti enjoys Afropop, especially when 
out with friends. “That’s what the music is 
for,” he said, “to go out and have fun, which 
is why the brand is growing.” Still, he wonders 
whose dream the artists are selling and who 
it serves. 

“I don’t like to judge people,” he said, “but 
it’s a shame that most of our art in Africa is 
glorifying cheap consumerism. We cannot 
measure our own success by the amount of 
things we can afford. Everybody wants the 
status symbol of Gucci, of $ 250,000 cars and 
$2,000 shoes, basically giving up all we make 
to buy things we do not produce in Africa, and 
art in Africa is promoting this lifestyle. This 
makes it difficult in terms of development of 
Africa as a viable economic power. Our dream 
has to be the African dream—the dream of 
economic liberation, to control our resources 
how we want and develop our societies in a 
way that benefits us first.” 

Seun and Femi Kuti are doing their part to 
further their father’s message rather than 
chase dollar signs. When I met them, Femi 
was in the studio finishing up his 11th record, 
independently financed, of course, and Seun 
was preparing for his Halloween show at the 
New Afrika Shrine with Egypt 80, which was 
his father’s band. Seun has been leading it 
since he was 14 years old, when Fela died. 

Not long before midnight on the night 
of the show, they took the stage, and the 
cavernous, tin-roofed, concrete-floored 
dive that is the Shrine filled with the soulful 
thunder of Afro-beat. Though not to a packed 
house, Seun’s performance was masterful. 
Trim, glistening with sweat and with his 
fela lives tattoo visible across his shoulder 
blades, he sounded eerily like his dad as he 
blew his alto sax and sang his raw vocals 
in call-and-response with two beautiful 
backup singers and dancers, their beaded 
hair, sashes and skirts flaring and shaking 


in time. By the end of the night, the crowd, 
almost all of whom lived on the mainland, was 
shouting and singing along with him. They 
high-fived him and threw their fists in the air, 
and I thought back to what Femi had told me 
in the recording studio a few days before. 

“We have no education, no electricity. We 
can’t put three square meals on the table,” 
he said of his resilient countrymen. “After 
slavery, coming out of years of corruption, 
for us to have accepted and survived this 
turmoil, we must be a great people.” 

On the long drive back to my hotel, Femi’s 
words and his brother’s music lingered in my 
mind. It takes 45 minutes to get to the Island 
from Ikeja, without traffic. When gridlock 
snarls, which is often, it can take four hours. 
High on Nigerian kush and feeling perfectly at 
home as we cruised the dark empty streets 
at four am, I was dreading my flight out the 
next day. I wanted more music, more Lagos. 
Then, out of the shadows, she came toward 
the car. A slender mocha-skinned beauty 


in one broken heel and a tight white dress 
splattered in blood. Her lower lip was busted 
open, and she staggered toward the driver’s 
side, banging on the window. 

“Help me,” she gasped. The driver swerved, 
narrowly missing her. She spun and fell to her 
knees on the asphalt. 

“What the fuck,” I yelled. 

“It’s a trap,” the driver said, accelerating 
and leaving her in the dust. “I’m telling you, 
it’s a trap. If we go back, there will be a mob 
of men who will rob us and maybe kill us.” My 
driver had once been held up by a mob in the 
street and was eventually locked in his own 
trunk. “They could have automatic weapons, 
those guys.” 

I turned back. Aside from the girl, the street 
was completely empty. Was he right? Was 
she bait, or was she the one in danger? I’d like 
to say we went back to check, but this was 
Lagos after all, so we kept driving. 



Wizkid is one of Nigeria’s biggest names. His song “Ojuelegbawhich he remix with 
Drake and Skepta, describes this crowded Lagos neighborhood. 
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PLAYMATE 


TOP 

PRIZE! 

KRIS ROSETE PROVES WHY GOAL-ORIENTED LADIES ACTUALLY GET TOP PRIZES. 
WE TELL YOU SHE DESERVES A CONFETTI PARTY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 

WORDS BY EIZEN BARLETA 
HAIR & MAKEUP BY NICE VILLAVERDE 


T ruly, there’s more to a woman than 

having queenly hair, supple skin, and 
arresting aura. Take as an example our 
sunny and optimistic Playmate Kris 
Rosete. Coming from a humble family, she knows 
how to value the innate Pinay values she has in 
her. On top of that, she definitely knows what 
beautiful is. “Being beautiful is not about being 
fair-slcinned. You must have the right attitude to 
match your physical traits. Personality creates an 
outward movement that impacts everyone around 
you. Rung feel mo maganda lea , lalabas at lalabas 
‘yun” our regal lady explained. 

At 24, she sure knows her goals in life. She 
is currently taking up Business Administration 
Major in Medical Technology as a step to fulfilling 
her dreams of becoming a doctor. This aspiration 
keeps her driven to pursue this life-long objective. 
Geek you might think, but she’s the kind of geek 
you want your mama to meet. 

Aside from her academic responsibilities, 


she is always ready to take on the adventurous 
side. She’s a wanderlust. In fact, she also watches 
National Geographic shows to feed her earth- 
loving mind. Additionally, she loves surfing the 
waves, grooving to the rhythm of pole dancing 
tunes, and doing makeups. Such talent. 

“Sexy” is her favorite word. If you’re lucky 
enough, she will allow you to call her by that 
and explore her naughty side. “ Kapag ang babae 
mabait , it is possible that she has also wild things 
going around her.” That should explain it. 

Kris is not hard to please. She’s just like 
your neighbor whom you have the hots for, only 
steamier. Avoid being cocky and you might 
actually date her. Treat her like a rose, and she’ll 
treat you like royalty. “Simple lang naman ako. I 
just don’t want the guy to talk about his exes and 
we’ll be fine,” she adds. Guys with beer bellies also 
have a good chance of getting her attention. She’s 
not particular about a lad’s built. 

Thank the heavens. El 
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PLAYMATE DETAILS 


NAME: KRIS ROSETE 
DATE OF BIRTH: OCTOBER 12, 1991 
PLACE OF BIRTH: IMUS, CAVITE 
HEIGHT: 5'7" WEIGHT: 120 LBS. 

BUST: 34 WAIST: 26 HIPS: 34 
TURN-ON: A GUY WITH A GOAL AND 
GOOD ATTITUDE. 

TURN-OFF: COCKY GUYS 
SEXIEST PIECE OF CLOTHING: 

I ACTUALLY DON'T WANT TO WEAR 
CLOTHES AT HOME. 

TERM OF ENDEARMENT YOU WANT 
YOUR MAN TO CALL YOU? SEXY 
DOES SIZE MATTER? IT DOESN'T MATTER 
BUT IT SURE HELPS A LOT. 
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p a R w^Jokes V 


Why do blondes look so hot when they drive? 

They don't understand how to work the car's conditioner. 

A boy had his heart set on becoming an actor and finally landed a part 
in the school play. He ran home after class, excited to tell his dad. "That's 
fantastic," his father replied. "Who do you play?" 

"I play a guy who's been married for 20 years," the boy 

answered. 

His father said, "Maybe next time you'll get a speaking part." 

/\ Roman walked into a bar, held up two fingers and said, "I'd like five 
beers, please." 

Sorry," the coed said to an awkward boy pursuing her, "but I'm into bad 
boys." 

"That's great," he answered. "I'm terrible at everything!" 



said, "One more." 

"For The Hobbit?" the ticket vendor asked. 
"No," the man replied. "That's my girlfriend. 


/\ man was in a pub when an ugly girl came up to him, squeezed his ass 
and said," Give me your number, sexy." 

"Do you have a pen?" he asked. 

"Yes," she answered. 

The man shot back, "Well, then you had better get back to it 
before the farmer notices you're missing." 

Excuse me, ma'am, I'm conducting a survey," said a voice over the 
phone. 

"Yes," the woman said. "What is it about?" 

"We're asking people what they think about sex on the television," 
responded the caller. 

The woman replied, " It sounds awfully uncomfortable!" 


The ambitious coach of a girls track team gave steroids to the squad. 
Although the athletes' performance soared, one of the girls approached 
the coach with a problem. 

"Hair is starting to grow on my chest," she complained. 

"What?" the coach said in a panic. "How far down does it go?" 

She replied, " to my testicles." 

/\n artist tried to concentrate on completing his painting, but the 
attraction he felt for his model finally overwhelmed him. He threw down 
his palette, took her in his arms, and kissed her, but she pushed him away. 

"Maybe your other models let you kiss them," she said, " but I'm not 
like that." 

"Actually, I've never been compelled to kiss a model before," he 
protested. 

"Really?" she said softening. "Well, how many models have there 
been?" 

"Four so far," he replied. "A jug, two apples, and a vase." 

Two farmers were talking across their fence. The first complained, " I 
can't get my bull to inseminate any of my cows. Do you have any tricks 
you can share?" 

"I had a similar problem," the second said. "So I went to the 
veterinarian, who gave me these pills for my bull. Ever since, he's been 
fucking the cows' brains out." 

"Do you know what kind of pills these are?" the first asked. 

"I don't remember the name offhand," the second said. "But they taste 
like peppermint." 



/\ man found a mysterious lamp and rubbed it. A genie popped out and 
said, "I will grant you one wish." 

"Wow, one wish," the man mused. "I'm afraid of flying, so I wish for 
a bridge from Los Angeles to Hawaii." 

"Do you know how much of my power it would take to build a 
bridge halfway across the Pacific Ocean?" the genie asked. "Do you have 
another wish?" 

"Well, I suppose I would like to be able to understand women," 
replied the man after some consideration. 

The genie answered, "About that bridge: two lanes or four?" 
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INTERVIEW 


DON CHEADLE 

= There’s a make-or-break moment in any movie based on the life of a pop culture giant—a moment when you either 
feel the performance burrowing under your skin or realize it’s just dancing around the truth instead of channeling it. 

In Miles Ahead, a fractured, free-form big-screen riff on jazz trumpeter Miles Davis, that moment comes when Don 
Cheadle, playing the spiky, otherworldly Prince of Darkness, as Davis was known, takes the stage and plays the trumpet 
for the first time. You breathe a sigh of relief. Cheadle has the Davis of the 1960s down pat. The turbulent charisma. 

The coiled movements. The death stare. It’s all there and more, and it's thrilling, especially for die-hard Davis fans and 
anyone who has read the man’s 1962 Playboy Interview—the very first in the magazine’s history. 


When Miles Ahead , which Cheadle also co¬ 
wrote, co-produced and directed, shows us Davis 
in his late-1970s and 1980s incarnations, when 
he was infamously drug-addicted, violent and 
dressed like some ineffably hip deposed king, 
Cheadle is equally in the pocket. Even when the 
movie wobbles, the man never stops giving a 
bone-deep performance. 

Miles Ahead is not only a landmark—who 
makes period movies about jazz musicians 
anymore?—it’s also a big, ballsy move for 
Cheadle. After all, he has been everywhere in 
movies and on television for the past 30-plus 
years, but not often enough where he belongs: 
over the title and in the spotlight. If any proof 
is needed, just look at what happens for him 
when things click as they should. Check out his 
Emmy-nominated, Golden Globe-winning work 
as a morally bankrupt but weirdly relatable 
management consultant on House of Lies, now 
in its fifth season on Showtime. Then there’s his 
Oscar-nominated performance as a hero who 
shelters refugees from ethnic cleansing in Hotel 
Rwanda. He also co-produced and starred in 
the controversial Crash, which won the 2006 
Oscar for best picture—another achievement 
that stands on the shoulders of his scene¬ 
grabbing supporting roles in Devil in a Blue 
Dress, Boogie Nights and Out of Sight. 

Cheadle can be serious and seriously funny, 
as in those Ocean’s Eleven hits, and he holds 


his own against tsunamis of CGI as James “War 
Machine” Rhodes in two Iron Man epics as 
well as in Avengers: Age of Ultron and the 
upcoming Captain America: Civil War. 
Off-camera he’s more apt to show his serious 
side, serving on the advisory board of Citizens’ 
Climate Lobby and co-writing Not on Our 
Watch, a self-professed “activist handbook.” 

His ongoing work with the United Nations on 
climate change and his efforts with George 
Clooney to stop the genocide in Darfur earned 
them the 2007 Peace Summit Award, given by 
Nobel laureates. 

The man is intensely focused and apparently 
has been from way back. He was born in 1964 
in Kansas City, Missouri. With his clinical 
psychologist father, Donald Frank Cheadle Sr., 
his educator mother, Bettye, and his siblings, 
Cindy and Colin, he relocated frequently 
throughout childhood. Making his bow in a 
fifth-grade school production of Charlotte’s 
Web, Cheadle got bitten by the acting bug. 

In 1982 he moved to California to attend the 
California Institute of the Arts, turning down 
musical as well as acting scholarships to top 
universities. 

Cheadle tasted success early enough that, 
unlike many new actors, he never had to gig 
as anything but a performer. He made his big- 
screen debut in 198 5’s Moving Violations and 
appeared on such hit TV series as L.A. Law and 


The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air. He played an 
uptight hotel manager on 1992’s The Golden 
Palace, a short-lived spin-off of The Golden 
Girls, then moved right into three years as a 
sobersided district attorney on Picket Fences. 
Throughout the 1990s and into the 2000s, he 
alternated between indie-minded features such 
as Reign Over Me and bigger films such as 
Swordfish, somehow squeezing in an arc on the 
hit series ER along the way. The meaty roles 
have never stopped coming for the versatile, 
intense actor with the good-guy vibe. 

We sent writer Stephen Rebello, who most 
recently interviewed Christoph Waltz and Ron 
Howard for playboy, to Cheadle’s sleek, multi¬ 
story, modernist palm- and bamboo-shaded 
Santa Monica Canyon compound, which he 
shares with interior designer and actress Bridgid 
Coulter ( Westworld, Rosewood) and two dogs, 
Kandi and Sasha. Their children, 21-year-old 
Ayana Tai and 19-year-old Imani, are both in 
college. Rebello reports: “Cheadle, whom I’d met 
decades ago when he was just about to appear 
in Mission to Mars, put on some sublime 
classic jazz tracks, poured water and, despite his 
crazy schedule, looked rested, chill and alive in 
the moment. He emits Zen calm and stillness, 
but his eyes are in constant motion, and he 
takes in everything. Almost involuntarily, he 
imitates virtually anyone he’s talking about—an 
outgrowth of his sly, droll sense of humor.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANDREAS LASZLO KONRATH 
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INTERVIEW 


PLAYBOY: In the five seasons you’ve starred 
on Showtime’s funny, cynical House of 
Lies, your Los Angeles-based management 
consulting firm character, Marty Kaan, is 
shown grinding with hot lesbians, enjoying 
a couple of anything-goes orgies and having 
angry anal sex with his ex-wife, played by 
Dawn Olivieri. What reactions do you get 
from fans, especially those who know you 
from playing, say, a real-life anti-apartheid 
hero in Hotel Rwanda or the military man- 
superhero you play in Iron Man, Avengers 
and Captain America ? 

CHEADLE: It still feels like the audiences are, 
to some degree, segregated. The ones who know 
me from House of Lies don’t necessarily 
know anything about the other movies I’ve 
been in. They also tend to take the Marty Kaan 
character at face value. 

PLAYBOY: Meaning what? Do they propose 
orgies? 

CHEADLE: Some come up 
to me with a salacious sort of 
thing: “Hey, hey, hey, you’re 
all right” you know? I also 
get real-life management 
consultants who come up 
and say, “I love Marty and I 
love that show. It makes me 
really think about what I 
do—although it’s nothing like 
that.” But others will go, “Oh, 
it’s exactly like that.” And I’m 
like, “Bullshit.” 

PLAYBOY: Because the show 
is revved up for the sake of 
making fun, sexy TV? 

CHEADLE: I didn’t know 
anything about management consulting until 
we started interviewing people when we were 
putting the show together. My hair was kind 
of blown back, because for the young cats it 
was: “You’re traveling four nights out of the 
week. You don’t have a home life to speak 
of. You’re making all these transitory, one- 
off relationships that get about as deep as a 
thimble. You’re drinking and partying a lot 
and maybe trying to self-medicate, because if 
you have a conscience and know what you’re 
doing, it’s really dark.” 

PLAYBOY: Lots of travel, little home life, 
transitory relationships, partying and self- 
medicating. That sounds like some people’s 
perception of an actor’s life. 

CHEADLE: When we were preparing the 
show and drilled down into all this research 
about management consulting, I did think, 

You know, actors could do this job really well 
if they just knew how and what to say. Actors 


study the psychology of people, whether from 
a learned perspective or from a layman’s 
perspective. We’re fascinated by why people 
do what they do. You’re trying to find those 
vulnerable parts of yourself and see those 
vulnerable spots in others. That’s what those 
management consultant guys zero in on too. 
Where are the person’s weaknesses? Where’s 
the fissure, and how do I drive a stake in there 
and make it a chasm that I can now inject 
myself into? 

PLAYBOY: So certain actors might easily turn 
their talent— 

CHEADLE: For evil? Absolutely. 

PLAYBOY: You play a character with sexual 
swagger and magnetism, which can account for 
the salacious attitude some fans show you now. 
Is it just tickle and tease, or do they ever give 
you the impression that they’d like to sample 
that? 


CHEADLE: If it’s happening, I’m totally not 
picking up on it. Bridgid and I have been 
together 22 years. She’ll walk behind me, 
notice somebody and go, “You didn’t see that?” 
And I’m like, “No.” The women I’m around for 
work? It’s work. I don’t really hang out. I don’t 
go to clubs and usually don’t go out to dinner 
without Bridgid or my family. I’m kind of a 
homebody. So is Bridgid. There aren’t a lot of 
opportunities to jam me up or try to hand me 
a phone number as I’m going to the bathroom. 
We are not going to be bumping rails in 
the restroom, you know? People don’t feel a 
frivolous vibe coming off me. I think I project 
to people “I’m serious.” It’s like, “Oh, that’s 
the dude who was the goodwill ambassador 
in Hotel Rwanda” Besides, it’s been 
scientifically proven that when you become 
domesticated your testosterone levels drop and 
your estrogen levels rise. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve never embarrassed your 


family or yourself by pitching a diva fit on 
a set or getting caught in a compromising 
position. 

CHEADLE: I know. I should. I’ll have to get 
into a fistfight with my agent in the middle 
of the Cannes Film Festival or something. 

Then my career might have an uptick. When I 
moved into this house, the paparazzi and TMZ 
followed me—for about three minutes. They 
were like, “Ugh. You’re really just going to go 
grocery shopping? Well, shit. Call us when 
you’re exciting.” 

PLAYBOY: Outside of House of Lies and 
your upcoming Miles Davis movie, which was 
filmed on a modest budget, Hollywood hasn’t 
often spotlighted you as the big male star in 
big-budget movies. 

CHEADLE: You know the Will Smith movie 
Concussion ? I passed on developing that 
independently. We didn’t have a studio behind 
us, and I wanted to tell the 
story of the NFL players, not 
a doctor. Also, I didn’t want 
to use names like the Arizona 
Pigeons or the Denver Ducks. 
If we couldn’t say “NFL” and 
couldn’t use the real logos and 
uniforms, I didn’t see how it 
was going to get made well. I 
thought it was going to need a 
superstar like Will Smith and 
a big studio to deal with what 
was going to happen with the 
NFL. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever 
been up for movie roles that 
went to, say, Will Smith, 
Denzel Washington or Jamie 

Foxx? 

CHEADLE: We are by nature journeyman 
actors and are also by nature terrified that 
whatever we last did is going to be the last 
one. Before I did House of Lies I had eight 
or nine months of not knowing what my 
next job was. I also had four or five movies 
that didn’t get put together, and it was, “Oh, 
Will is doing that” or, “Jamie is doing that.” 

I was talking to Matt Damon before he did 
The Martian, when he hadn’t worked for a 
whole year and a half. He was like, “Dude, I 
don’t know.” I said, “You’re good. You’re Matt 
Damon.” He said, “Am I? I don’t know that I’m 
still me.” You don’t ever know, because you 
don’t get an announcement from Hollywood 
that says, “Thank you very much. Good-bye.” 
It’s just like, Oh, it’s not happening. It’s death 
by attrition. Nobody in Hollywood calls you to 
say, “It’s a wrap.” You just stop getting called. 
It’s a business built on sand. 


I WAS ALWAYS 
THINKING, 
ACTING BETTER 
WORK, BECAUSE 
MY FALL BACK 
IS JAZZ. 
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INTERVIEW 


PLAYBOY: Ron Howard recently talked in 
playboy about working with the veteran movie 
actor Don Ameche, who won an Oscar in 1986 
for Howard’s Cocoon. Ameche warned Howard 
not to be nostalgic for the so-called good old 
days of Hollywood in the 1930s, 1940s and 
1950s, when an actor would get slotted and 
typecast and rarely, if ever, got to show all he 
could do. 

CHEADLE: My black friends and I talk a lot 

about this. What’s interesting is that if you 

were under contract to a movie studio back 

then, they could say to 

you, “Listen, kid, you’re 

making 2 5 movies this 

year,” which would have 

been like being in a touring 

company. That’s great, but 

I don’t get misty for the 

good old studio days. I’m 

black, so I’m pretty sure the 

roles I would have wanted 

to play and been able to 

play would have been four 

times a year, maybe—if 

that. There are old movies I 

love to watch, of course, but 

I watch a lot of the actors 

and hear people say, “Oh, 

she’s great,” and I’m like, 

“That person was a fucking 
raging racist.” Or sexist. 

Or every -ist. People say, 

“They were just men and 
women of their time.” Oh, 
you mean when you could 
be openly racist or sexist or 
homophobic? And certain 
people in politics would 
like to get us back to that. 

PLAYBOY: So does that 
mean you won’t be voting 
for, say, Donald Trump, 

Ted Cruz or Ben Carson? 

CHEADLE: Right. And 
what I want to say to those 
people who support them 
is something they always fail to see: You’re not 
in the club. They don’t want you in the club. 
All those people you’re supporting? Donald 
Trump? He isn’t a friend of yours. He doesn’t 
have your back. Everyone believes they have 
to back that stuff because they think they’re 
suddenly going to be on that team. 

PLAYBOY: Just as soon as they snag that 
winning lottery ticket. 

CHEADLE: Exactly. 

PLAYBOY: The characters on House of 
Lies sometimes abuse power for the fun 


of it, behavior that rears its ugly head in 
many fields, including politics and the 
entertainment business. Have you been around 
much of that behavior? 

CHEADLE: I’ve been an actor for 30 years, and 
I’ve been really fortunate. I’ve had very few 
instances of an actor—and, let’s be honest, it’s 
almost always an actor—doing that. There’s so 
much largesse in Hollywood. An actor friend 
of mine always says that success doesn’t really 
change you, it just kind of makes you more of 
what you already are. And you get full support 



to be whatever you are. If you’re generous, 
you have more to give now. You can also be 
an asshole. You can be a bastard. If you’re 
neurotic, scared and suspicious, you have a 
whole army of people to project that on and 
act out on. That behavior is accommodated, as 
long as you have the ratings or the box office. 
As soon as it’s not working, people get to eat 
you a second time. The first time is when they 
build you up. The second time, everybody 
wants to out you. 

PLAYBOY: One of the very few times you’ve 


gotten publicly dinged was in 2010, when 
you replaced Terrence Howard in the role of 
Lieutenant Colonel James Rhodes in Iron 
Man 2. Howard has talked about the incident 
in interviews, suggesting that when Robert 
Downey Jr.’s salary demands strained the 
budget, they wanted to pay Howard less than 
what was promised and he balked. What really 
went down? 

CHEADLE: I met with the Marvel people 
on Iron Man. Several wanted to hire me. 
Several wanted to hire Terrence. They went 

with Terrence. With the 
second Iron Man , they 
said to me, “It will not 
be him again. It will be 
you or it will be the next 
person after you say no 
to us.” I did not take a 
job from Terrence. It 
was a vacant role. He 
was not being asked to 
continue. 

PLAYBOY: Did you and 
he ever hash things out? 
CHEADLE: The day 
after I said yes to the 
job, I was at Universal 
on the way to a meeting. 
The first person I saw 
was Terrence’s manager, 
whom I know. I said, 
“You all right?” and 
she said, “It’s just kind 
of fuclced-up how this 
whole thing happened. 
But we’re 100. We know 
what’s good.” I was 
like, “And I hope he 
knows,” and she said, 
“Well, here he is,” and 
there was Terrence. 

I said, “So, dude, I’m 
sorry the way this whole 
thing happened. This is 
messed up.” He was like, 
“Yeah.” There’s never 

been anything personal between him and me 
about that. Terrence and I tried to get Talk to 
Me made, and I was one of the producers of 
Crash who approved him and wanted him in 
that movie. 

PLAYBOY: You talked earlier about 
Hollywood eating people twice. Your frequent 
co-star Robert Downey Jr. had a big career 
buildup in the 1980s and 1990s, then ran into 
difficulties with substance abuse, arrests and 
rehab and served jail time, but he rebounded 
stronger than ever playing Tony Stark in 
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the Iron Man and Avengers movies. Some 
Hollywood snipers now accuse him of having 
become arrogant, corporate and politically 
conservative. 

CHEADLE: I don’t see him much outside of 
work. I don’t know him deep down. Robert and 
I have a great working relationship. It’s like a 
friend of mine was saying about a restaurant 
he’d gone to: “I love the food, but the service is 
terrible.” When I said, “I got really good service 
there,” he said, “Oh, Don, did you?” 

PLAYBOY: Meaning that, being famous, you 
tend to get better treatment. 

CHEADLE: Yeah. So I have to qualify 
everything. He’s good to me. I don’t know how 
he treats people outside. I don’t know anything 
about his politics. We don’t talk politics. He’s 
never been untouchable or at arm’s length 
to me—very much the opposite. I’ll tell you 
a funny story about Robert, Jeremy Renner, 
Chris Evans and Chris 
Hemsworth when we were 


and trying to get jobs. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever taken home any of a 
character’s worst traits once you finished work 
for the day—whether Marty Kaan from House 
of Lies or another character? 

CHEADLE: It feels pretentious sometimes 
when I hear actors say that they do, but when 
you try to inhabit somebody and their energy, 
personality, habits—the things you do to try 
to create a character—your nerve endings 
don’t know that when, say, you’re screaming 
and tense, you’re not actually mad. Your body 
doesn’t know you’re faking. There can be 
residue. Sometimes I get home from House 
of Lies and I move quicker. I’m short and 
clipped. Someone will say something and I 
have to think, Whoa, take it easy. I have to 
sit down, drink a glass of water or go into the 
sauna and just sit and be still. 

PLAYBOY: Have you had much of that while 


filming this new season? 

CHEADLE: This season has pretty much been 
no days off and all of us working every day. 
What Marty is wrestling with this season is 
“Am I really this thing I’m projecting, or is it 
just a suit I put on so I can go out and do these 
things? Am I a guy who wants to care about his 
kids and figure out what’s happening with his 
relationships, with [Kristen Bell’s character] 
Jeannie?” 

PLAYBOY: But what if this role had come to 
you when you were in your 20s or 30s? 
CHEADLE: [ Laughs ] Bridgid and I listen to 
our single friends talk about dating and I’m 
like, “What?” Their attitude is, “Yes, you old 
motherfucker, that’s how it works now.” One 
of my friends has an app where there are no 
profiles, just photos. It’s like, “This one? Yeah. 
That one? No.” Not everybody can join. There’s 
a vetting process that’s like the velvet rope at 


the old Studio 54. But when I went to school at 
CalArts in 1982, it was live-wire. It was wild. 
We had coed rooms. The pool was clothing 
optional. It was just wide open, and everybody 
was exploring. Artists were free, and all of that 
was encouraged. I know a couple of people who 
either had AIDS or got AIDS at school. But 
it was still pretty nascent, as far as we knew. 
Once the parents left, a senior or older student 
would be like, “All right, here’s what’s up.” I 
didn’t know that going in. I was there to study. 
PLAYBOY: Let’s talk about your road to 
CalArts and how you grew up. Your mother 
is a retired educator. Like your character 
on House of Lies, your real-life father is a 
retired psychologist. 

CHEADLE: My mother taught third to sixth 
grade. My father specialized in clinical and 
child psychology and worked for a hospital 
but then had his own private practice. They 
were both very supportive. I 
was born in Kansas City, but 
we moved as my father was 
getting his undergrad degree 
here, his M.A. in another 
place and then his Ph.D. 
PLAYBOY: Was moving 
tough on you? 

CHEADLE: I’m playing 
armchair psychologist now, 
but making friends became 
a skill. I had to find the 
funny and joke my way 
into cliques that had been 
established before I got there. 
We moved to Denver at the 
tail end of the fifth grade, 
and I was super lucky because 
I got a teacher who was a 
combination music-theater teacher—the kind 
who brings out the bells, glockenspiel and 
drums. She cast me as Templeton the rat in the 
stage version of Charlotte’s Web. Both my 
parents were very playful and silly, and I liked 
to act, so I was always playing around anyway. 
The teacher gave real acting notes, like “What’s 
a rat? How does a rat move? What’s his center?” 
It was about playing but on a higher level, and 
it sent me on this whole quest of investigation 
and research. And then, when you sing a song, 
the audience leaps up, and you’re like, “What?” 
PLAYBOY: Did that hook you on acting? 
CHEADLE: Yes, but I loved music too. I 
played—and play—piano, bass, trumpet. At East 
High School in Denver I was with a really good 
jazz group with a fuclc-everybody, us-against- 
the-world inner-city attitude. Everybody 
in the group was steeped in the love and 
understanding of music. I was 16,17 years old, 


in London. About 11 o’clock 
one night we decided to go 
out to this crazy burlesque 
club in Soho. The streets were 
packed. It was a mob scene 
with everybody in London 
drunk off their asses and we 
couldn’t get a taxi, so the five 
of us, with minimal security, 
headed out walking. We were 
trying to be low-key, kind 
of hiding, and nobody gave 
a shit. They weren’t even 
looking at us. Chris Evans 
starts going, “This is Iron Man 
right here. I got Thor right 
here, guys. This is War Machine. I’m Captain 
America. Nobody ?” Nobody cared. They were 
like, “Mate, get out of the way.” I loved it. 
PLAYBOY: Could you have gotten away with 
that if you’d been with your Ocean’s Eleven 
co-stars George Clooney, Brad Pitt and Matt 
Damon? 

CHEADLE: Obviously George is a huge star, 
and Matt too, but Brad’s his own thing. I 
mean, whenever we wanted to take the heat 
off us and go somewhere, Brad just went in 
first and everybody would go crazy. Then the 
rest of us could go anywhere—the Vatican, the 
Colosseum, wherever. We always threw Brad 
under the bus. 

PLAYBOY: Do those kinds of humbling 
experiences help guard against getting full of 
yourself? 

CHEADLE: No. The kind of life I lead, I don’t 
even think about that. I always think of myself 
as Don from the Midwest who’s still hustling 


I’M KIND OF A 
HOMEBODY. WE 
ARE NOT GOING 
TO BE BUMPING 
RAILS IN THE 
RESTROOM. 
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and my group was gigging at a festival where 
the a cappella jazz group 
Rare Silk was singing. They said to me, “We’ll 
be at this club in Larimer Square tonight. 

Why don’t you come sit in?” They sang a 
couple of numbers, then handed me the mike. 
So picture me in a club I wasn’t old enough 
to go to, the band guy asking, “What do you 
want to do, Don?” and me saying, “Okay, let’s 
do ‘Perdido.’ ” I must have been a novelty. 
When I graduated high school, I had a couple 
of scholarship opportunities to places like 
Carnegie Mellon to study 
vocal jazz and instrumental 
jazz, and another couple 
of scholarships to study 
theater. 

PLAYBOY: How did acting 
finally win over music? 

CHEADLE: I wasn’t going 
to put in the kind of work 
as a musician that it would 
take to get to a level I 
wanted to get to. I knew it 
was going to be crushing. 

I saw the sacrifices real 
musicians were making, 
and I wanted to have 
fun. That’s how I came to 
CalArts. I got nothing but 
support from my family, 
who were like, “Great, go 
have fun.” 

PLAYBOY: Did either 
of your parents have any 
show-business aspirations? 

CHEADLE: My mother 
sang in choir. I remember 
calling my mom when I 
first started working at 
acting and kind of going, 

“I don’t know about this. I 
don’t know if it’s going to 
work out for me.” She said, 

“What do you mean you 
don’t know? That’s what 
you’ve said you wanted to 
do for years. You went to school for it. You’re 
out there. Just keep doing it.” I learned that 
my mom really wanted to try to have a career 
in show business. It meant a lot to me that she 
said that, because I needed it at that point. 
PLAYBOY: Did you leave behind girlfriends? 
CHEADLE: I had a girlfriend at the time, 
through junior high school and high school. 
PLAYBOY: How did you lose your virginity? 
CHEADLE: The normal way: in the car on the 
way to the prom. It was with that girlfriend. 
She was a year younger than me, 16. When 


it was discovered that we were having sex, it 
didn’t go over well with her father. He wanted 
the relationship dead, right then and there. 
She felt she could tell her parents the truth 
because we were going to Planned Parenthood 
to get protection. If we were going to have 
sex, we didn’t want to have a baby, so we were 
going to do it right. But her parents went 
crazy, called my parents and said, “That’s it. 
They’re done.” It was devastating. I kind of 
ended the relationship. It was like, “You have 
another year in school, and you’re in Denver. 


I’m here in California at CalArts. I’ve just 
discovered my dick, and I don’t think that this 
is going to work.” 

PLAYBOY: How did you break the news? 
CHEADLE: It was Christmas break when I 
went home. It was terrible timing. I mean, I 
had started to party and here it was, the first 
time I’d seen her, so I told her right away. It 
wasn’t going to work if I told her as they sang 
“Auld Lang Syne,” you know what I mean? 
PLAYBOY: Did you and your girlfriend go 
cold turkey, or did you see each other later? 


CHEADLE: I was trying to communicate. I’d 
call her house and it was like, click. It was 
very tough. I imagine if I were the parent of 
a 16-year-old girl and she told me she was 
having sex, I don’t think I would have reacted 
the same way he did. But it would have been 
difficult. 

PLAYBOY: You have two kids. Have you gone 
through any of the same challenges? 
CHEADLE: Not really. My youngest is 19, and 
she never really had boyfriends. None of the 
boys were really interested in her at school, 
or the ones who were 
interested in her she was 
only interested in until 
her senior year. But she 
was like, “I’m not going 
to mess around with any 
of these knuckleheads. 
I’m going to school; I’m 
out of here.” My oldest 
has worked on several 
movies with me as a 
camera assistant. 
PLAYBOY: After 
graduating from college 
you started booking TV 
commercials, TV series 
and music videos. 
CHEADLE: I was always 
thinking, Acting better 
work, because if it 
doesn’t, my fallback is 
jazz. 

PLAYBOY: As you were 
coming up, you worked 
alongside many big 
names. Who stands out? 
CHEADLE: So many. 

I took a dance class at 
CalArts, and my friend 
at school, Jesse Borrego, 
went to an open call of 
3,500 people and got 
cast on Fame. He left 
school to go do that, and 
we’re still very close. 

His daughter’s my goddaughter. Anyway, I did 
a lot of stepping in a big Coke commercial. 
They spent a ton of money on it, but they 
never showed it. Around the same time, I 
gave my dog Jesse a ride to a music video that 
[Fame star and choreographer] Debbie Allen 
was directing and choreographing for Angela 
Winbush. I was watching the video and Jesse 
said, “You should do this.” I was like, “You 
guys are doing grand jetes, leap kicks—I can’t 
do that shit. I move. I’m not a dancer.” Debbie 
Allen heard me and said, “Oh, you don’t like 
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my choreography?” I said, “I don’t want to 
dishonor it. Those great dancers should do 
your choreography and I should go.” As I was 
leaving she comes running out of the studio 
and goes, “You know what? You can’t leave.” 
She was just like Debbie Allen on Fame, 
where I later played a dancer who couldn’t 
dance. She told me, “Don’t you ever say you 
can’t do something. Don’t ever say no to an 
opportunity like that. Don’t limit yourself like 
that. When they asked me to choreograph the 
Oscars, I was like, ‘Yes.’ I had no idea what I 
was going to do. You figure it out.” I did the 
video. 

PLAYBOY: It’s hard to imagine you on the 
sequel to The Golden Girls, The Golden 
Palace, but there you were. 

CHEADLE: With Cheech Marin. I had a 
ball with him and with Estelle Getty, Rue 
McClanahan and Betty White. They were 
hilarious, smart and sweet. Betty was a fucking 
exceptional person to be around. They had 
a hard time lighting both 
of us because she’s so Betty 
White and I’m so dark. So 
she showed up one day with 
her hair dyed brown. I was 
like, “Why?” and she goes, 

“Well, you know, our lighting 
will work out better.” I loved 
doing that show. It ran for 
only one season. Nobody 
wanted to see The Golden 
Palace. They wanted The 
Golden Girls. They wanted 
to see those four women— 
although Bea Arthur had 
left—talk about sex and shit. 

PLAYBOY: You had a huge breakthrough in 
1995 playing a sociopathic, scene-stealing hit 
man in the movie Devil in a Blue Dress. 
Some people said you even managed to steal 
the film from Denzel Washington. We met 
back then, and when Washington’s name 
was brought up, you got quiet. Were you two 
copacetic? 

CHEADLE: Professionally, Denzel was about 
to skyrocket. There was stuff going on with 
him that didn’t have anything to do with me. 
There was just tricky shit sometimes. I was 
so enamored of him and amazed that I was 
getting the opportunity to act with him. I just 
tried to become that dude I played 24-7, and I 
had really studied, gone to Texas, gone to the 
wards and met gangsters. I would show up on 
set, get the clothes on, and when I would come 
out of the trailer, I didn’t come out of that 
character until I left. It was all because I was 
like, “I got to be on my game. I’m playing with 


Magic. I can’t dribble the ball off my foot out 
of bounds.” To me it was really serious. More 
recently I did Flight with him. We’re all good 
in the hood. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve blended your acting 
prowess and musical gifts in Miles Ahead, 
a kind of anti-biopic of one of the greatest 
trumpeters, composers, innovators and mad 
geniuses who ever lived, Miles Davis. Being 
the star and the director, how does the film 
measure up to the one you dreamed? 
CHEADLE: You know when you see photos of 
people who’ve climbed Everest? People often 
think they pop champagne and cheer. A lot 
of times it’s just like, I climbed this fucking 
mountain. I was sort of told by Miles’s nephew 
that they were going to do a movie about 
his life and I was going to star in it. And 
then people started calling, and the energy 
came this way. I wasn’t out there chasing any 
Miles Davis movie. I didn’t really want to 
do a biopic, having been in several of them, 


famously, including Hotel Rwanda, Talk to 
Me and The Rat Pack, and won awards for 
them. I didn’t want to be hampered by facts. 

I didn’t care about when Miles met Charlie 
Parker. I didn’t care about when he first heard 
the birds sing the note that made him think 
about “B Flat Blues.” Especially with a person 
like Miles, whose entire life was a canvas to 
create whatever he wanted—a style of clothes, 
music, a way of talking, the women in his 
life—I didn’t want to create some up-and-down 
story about him. 

PLAYBOY: At its best, the movie plays like 
some crazy impressionistic mosaic. 

CHEADLE: When I met with the family, 
the approaches I heard all felt like different 
versions of the same biopic. I said, “I can try 
to do Ray, but do you think he’d really want 
that?” If someone comes to you with something 
different, fresher or elliptical, like “Miles is a 
gangster,” that would be interesting to me. I 


could see this sort of 1970s movie: snap zooms, 
push-ins, “Don Cheadle is Miles Davis as Miles 
Davis in Miles Ahead.” I wanted to make a 
movie that Miles would have wanted to star in. 
I drove away from my meeting with the family, 
got seven blocks and thought, Nobody’s going 
to do that unless I do. I called them back and 
said, “I think I have to do it.” 

PLAYBOY: Did any other movies inspire you? 
CHEADLE: Every time my co-screenwriter, 
Steven Baigelman, and I thought we were going 
down the road of making something didactic 
and linear, we’d watch Walk Hard: The 
Dewey Cox Story, laugh and get terrified 
again. We also watched Toto the Hero 
because of the way it deals with flashbacks— 
they’re like fissures that shoot the main 
character off to here, then slam him back into 
his present-day life at a 90-degree angle. When 
I was making it, I was terrified. I tried to give it 
away and hire another director. I would have 
been relieved if it had gone away, because it 
was just too, too hard. I had 
to learn to play the trumpet. 

I was the lead actor, director, 
writer, producer. I paid for 
it, did the music, raised the 
money. I was everything. It’s 
not necessarily the smartest 
thing to do. I don’t think 
I would like to do it like 
that again. The first time I 
watched it, I left the editing 
room and didn’t go back for 
weeks. All I could see was 
everything I hadn’t achieved. 
PLAYBOY: Jazz music, a 
period look—not the easiest 
movie to get financed, right? 

CHEADLE: Putting the movie together with 
the financiers, it was like, “Who’s the white 
dude in it?” Not a white dude sitting shotgun; 
he had to be in the driver’s seat. Until we got 
Ewan McGregor to play the journalist tracking 
down Miles, it was not happening. Thank God 
Ewan came in and did it, and he’s great in it. 
PLAYBOY: Did you ever ask your Ocean’s 
co-star Brad Pitt to play the guy? 

CHEADLE: No. Maybe I mentioned it to 
George Clooney. I know what they want to 
do and who they want to work with. Miles 
Ahead is a bit of a proving ground for me. I 
don’t mind having to prove it that way. I don’t 
mind it being a meritocracy that way. I’m very 
circumspect with the roles I take. I’ve done 
movies with first-time directors where I’ve had 
to be like, “No, we have to hang out. I’ve got to 
talk to you for a long time, because we’re going 
into battle and it’s too long a time to spend 


I WANTED TO 
MAKE A MOVIE 
THAT MILES 
WOULD WANTED 
TO STAR IN. 
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with somebody if they’re not really solid.” 
When Paul Thomas Anderson asked me to do 
Boogie Nights , he’d done only Hard Eight. 
Paul is the most wonderfully arrogant person, 
full of his own shit. We met at a deli, and he 
kept saying, “If you don’t do this movie, you’re 
going to be very upset that you didn’t.” Finally 
he dropped all the bullshit, and I was like, “Oh, 
I can see you’re for real now.” 

PLAYBOY: Following up on your Miles-as- 
gangster take in the movie, there’s a lot of 
gunplay involving a paranoid, drugged-out 
Miles and the music 
journalist—some serious, 
some comic. In real life, 
do you feel the need to be 
armed? 

CHEADLE: No. I’ve 
thought about it. My 
mom grew up in a sketchy 
neighborhood in Kansas 
City, and she used to carry 
a little .22. She told me, “I 
had to stop carrying a gun, 

Don.” When I asked why, 
she said, “Because ‘excuse 
me’ turned into ‘move.’ ” 

It’s dangerous to carry a 
gun, because at some point 
you stop having to be polite 
and it’s a stone’s throw 
away from “Fucking do 
what I told you to.” 

PLAYBOY: Things escalate 
fast. 

CHEADLE: It’s not about 
the gun; it’s about what 
you’re going to do with it. 

Are you that dude? Most 
of us are not that dude. 

Criminals come ready. 

The bad guys are going to 
walk up to you with your 
gun out and say, “Give me 
that fucking gun,” slap you 
around with it and rob you. 

This gangster friend of 
mine who is now in a wheelchair is like, “I used 
to just walk up and take guns from dudes and 
go, ‘You’re not serious.’” He made a career out 
of that, as a lot of gangbangers do. He messed 
up and picked the wrong guy one time—that 
one out of 50 dudes who was serious. 
PLAYBOY: At the risk of sounding cheesy, 
did you ever feel Miles Davis’s presence while 
making the movie? 

CHEADLE: Only his approach of “Fear no 
mistakes, for there are none. Jump off a ledge.” 
If he heard you rehearsing a solo in your hotel 


room and you came down and played that 
same shit onstage, you were fired on the spot. 
It’s like, “I’m paying you to rehearse in front 
of people. I’m paying you to find it.” Miles 
Ahead closed the New York Film Festival. I was 
waiting to go onstage to introduce the movie, 
and my daughter Imani said, “I’m 19 now, and 
I remember sitting on your lap when I was 10 
and you were on the phone talking about this 
movie. You’re here, you did it, and people are 
watching it. Come here with me, Dad. Be here 
with me.” From that moment on, I’ve been like, 


“This is great.” 

PLAYBOY: What can we expect from the new 
Captain America: Civil Waft 
CHEADLE: If I open my mouth about it, I 
feel as though there’s a red dot pointed at my 
forehead. Like there’s a sniper behind that tree 
right there and he’s saying, “Go ahead, tell him 
shit, Don.” I’m excited that the Russo brothers, 
Anthony and Joe, directed it, because they want 
to bring back the good old days of the first Iron 
Man. They’re edgy dudes who don’t come from 
a Marvel or comic-book background. Hopefully 


they’re able to infuse the movie with this more 
confrontational, darker energy. They’re also 
doing Avengers: Infinity War-Part I and 
Part II, which I think will start toward the end 
of this year and go into 2017. 

PLAYBOY: Does your character have more to 
do this time? 

CHEADLE: If things keep going the way they 
have been, I will continue to make more but 
work less than ever. I was on Captain America 
four days or something, because they scan you 
doing 5 5 expressions; they send you in a circle 
and take images of your 
entire body. So in the 
movie, as soon as that 
visor goes down, it’s a 
drawing or a stuntman. 
It’s not even us anymore. 
PLAYBOY: Some of the 
Marvel movies have been 
great, but others have 
been the same old, same 
old. Why do audiences 
keep going? 

CHEADLE: It’s wanted. 
It’s desired. I want to 
hear Robert Downey Jr. 
talk shit and be flip to 
Captain America. I want 
Captain America to have 
a stick up his ass and 
tell Tony Stark about 
not cursing. I want to 
see Thor know he’s the 
shit. These characters 
are important to people. 
They’ve grown up with 
them, if not in the 
movies, then in comic 
books in their bedrooms, 
reading at night with 
a flashlight when they 
weren’t supposed to. 

That goes deep for 
people. The Marvel 
people understand 
better than anybody 
that we’ve got to start fucking with this genre a 
little bit. Guardians of the Galaxy wasn’t like 
Avengers, and neither was Ant-Man. 
PLAYBOY: So when you add it all up, would 
you say you’ve finally made it? 

CHEADLE: Fifty percent. As an actor I’m 
always terrified I’ll never get hired again. I’d 
say there’s a better than 50 percent chance that 
I can work and make enough money so I won’t 
lose my house. Maybe now I can go do a play 
and not think, Are they going to forget about 
me? That, to me, is making it. 
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Asian beauty Mary Albert can only be likened to the spicy 
and saucy Beef Kaldereta. Aside from turning up the heat 
with her naturally fit and alluring physique, this woman 
embodies a wonderful mix of personalities as well. She 
juggles the role of a model, an entrepreneur, a foodie, and 
surprisingly, a mother. 

Mary has captivated men and women alike with her 
charming face. She finds this as her best feature as a 
model saying, “Having a “baby face” hides my true age. 

Do you think I look like I’m in my early 40’s?” Gaining 
maturity during her younger years, she quickly built up her 
confidence to flaunt on the pages of a men’s magazine. Her 
slender form and enticing looks easily made her land as one 
of the favorites. 


Despite her fame, she firmly stood her ground and 
remained humble. Her friends describe her as a down to 
earth and happy- go-luclcy lass. Behind the camera, she 
confessed to be in love with food. Among her interests are 
cooking and baking. She even teased that those closest to 
her know her to be “matakaw” Lucky for her, she doesn’t 
gain a pound regardless of her favorite hobby. 

Nonetheless, Mary isn’t all just beauty, spunk, and 
glamour. She owns an online business, selling women’s 
clothing. This woman is no doubt a deathly combo of wits 
and determination as she proves time and time again that 
she can handle anything thrown her way. “My biggest 
success is having finished my education while raising my 
daughter despite being a single mom.” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ACTRESS REVEALS HER SECRET X-MEN MUTATION, 
TALKS WOMEN IN COMEDY AND STEALS OUR BACON 


BY ALEX SCORDELIS 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY GUY AROCH 


Qi: X-Men: Apocalypse is your second turn 
playing CIA agent Moira MacTaggert. How 
much of the surrounding geelcdom do you 
participate in? 

BYRNE: When we did First Class, an X-Men 
expert came to the set to talk to each of us about 
our characters. It was phenomenal. He was the 
ultimate X-Men geek. He had massive folders 
about every character. He came into my trailer 
and talked me through Moira’s baclcstory and 
the evolution of her character. He was brilliant. 

It was like he’d been harvesting all this X-Men 
information. 

Q2: Does having an encyclopedia of Moira’s 
baclcstory help or hinder your performance? 
BYRNE: It’s a bit of both. As an actor it’s always 
great to get as much information as you can. My 
character went to another planet for a while and 
came back and had a son who was half human 
and half mutant. Then she died and came back to 


life. There’s a lot of context. Obviously they take 
only small strands of these stories for the film. 

Q3: X-Men: First Class took place in the 
early 1960s. The new one, Apocalypse, is set 
in the 1980s . Is it just us, or did Moira not 
age at all? 

BYRNE: Twenty years have passed, and yeah, 
she looks pretty good. Everyone joked about it on 
set. Does time not apply to these characters? The 
mutants can probably get away with not aging, 
but I’m a mortal. Moira might have a good plastic 
surgeon. 

Q4: So you’re not one of the X-Men, but in 
real life, is there a quality about you that 
you’d describe as a mutation? 

BYRNE: I have remarkably small ears. It’s 
almost a mutation how small they are. They look 
slightly weird, but I can hear very well. 






QS: You already had geek cred from 
Star Wars. With the ubiquity of The 
Force Awakens, did you have any 
flashbacks to your role in Star Wars: 
Episode II—Attack of the Clones? 

BYRNE: I’m leaving. This interview is 
over, [laughs] You know what brought 
me back to that world? Working with 
James Earl Jones on Broadway in You 
Can’t Take It With You. There were 
people waiting for him by the stage 
door every night because of Darth 
Vader. That was a trip down memory 
lane: seeing the Star Wars obsession 
nightly. It was extraordinary being 
a part of that. I mean, talk about the 
fans! I have one line in that movie. It’s 
a stretch to say I have a character at 
all. But to this day 90 percent of the 
fan mail I get is from Star Wars-90 
percent-to sign pictures of me in a 
purple snood. 

Q6: You and Bobby Cannavale 
became parents for the first time 
earlier this year. It’s a cliche that 
once you become a parent you start 
noticing the ways you’re similar 
to your own parents. Has that 
happened to you? 

BYRNE: Oh, I noticed that long before. 
As I started getting older, I began 
noticing. Luckily, I like my parents, so 
it’s cool. But it’s funny how it manifests 
itself. My parents are very no-nonsense 
Australians: They don’t like fanfare 
or fussiness. They’re incredibly self- 
sufficient and curious. I hope I’m like 
them in those ways. Australians are real 
wanderers; we’re well traveled because 
we’re so isolated. That’s something I’m 
proud of in being an Australian. 



MOST OF MY FAN MAIL IS FROM STAR 
WARS - TO SIGN PICTURES OF ME 
IN A PURPLE SNOOD. 
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Q7: Neither of your parents has a 
show business background. Were 
they supportive of your decision to 
pursue acting at a young age? 

BYRNE: They were very encouraging. 
They wanted me to go to college. I went 
to university in Sydney and got my 
degree. It was lucky that I was getting 
work from the start. I started taking 
acting classes when I was eight, so it 


was always part of my personality as a 
child, being a part of drama and acting. 
It wasn’t out of the blue that I started 
working once I was of age. 

Q8: How hard is it for an Australian 
to relocate to Hollywood? 

BYRNE: I went to Los Angeles when I 
was 18 or 19 and spent time out there. 

I went back and forth for about three 


years before I got a job in America. I 
definitely wasn’t an overnight success. 
And I didn’t take to it at first. In my 
own naive way I felt prepared for L.A., 
but nothing can ever really prepare 
you for L.A. It’s such a strange place. 
Even geographically it’s got such an 
odd layout. I enjoy it now, but when I 
was in my 20s it was overwhelming. I 
stayed out in Venice. These days I like 
the Eastside, Los Feliz. Really wherever 
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they put me up. Wherever somebody 
pays the check. 

Q9: You studied acting at the 
Atlantic Theater Company in New 
York. Does that formal training help 
when you’re improvising in a Judd 
Apatow comedy? 

BYRNE: I’ve gotten more confident 
with improvising. I definitely don’t fall 
into the category of Melissa McCarthy 
and Kristen Wiig and Maya Rudolph 
and Seth Meyers. My God, Seth is the 
funniest improviser. As with anything, 
the more I do it, the more confident I 
get. But I always prepare for scenes. I 
never wing it.... Is it nasty and rude if I 
steal your bacon? 

Q10: Not at all. With the first 
Neighbors movie , critics noted that 
your character , Kelly , was just as 
bonkers as those played by Seth 
Rogen and Zac Efron, and how 
uncommon that is for a comedic 
female lead. It seemed shocking that 


it was a rare occurrence. Is that what 
drew you to the part? 

BYRNE: Absolutely. From day one, 
when I came onboard, the director, 

Nick Stoller, and I wanted to change 
that archetype. In these comedies the 
woman is traditionally the killjoy. We 
really wanted to turn that stereotype 
on its head. As irresponsible as Seth’s 
character is, we wanted my character 


to be equally irresponsible. They’re a 
team. And another thing-and this isn’t 
a radical thing, but it is in the context 
of these films-is that they have a great 
marriage. They’re on the same page. 
They enjoy each other, and sex, and 
they’re best friends. 

Qii: From Get Him to the Greek 
to Neighbors 2 , you’ve become a 
go-to comedic actor. What comedies 
did you gravitate toward as a kid in 
Australia? 

BYRNE: My family sat around and 
watched Fawlty Towers together. I 
mean, Basil Fawlty, what a character! 
The precision of the physical comedy, 
John Cleese’s performance, the 
dialogue...it’s beautifully orchestrated. 
It’s mad, but it has the comedy down 
to a science. That was definitely a huge 
influence. And Seinfeld. It was huge in 
Australia, much bigger than Friends. I 
love Seinfeld. When I came to America, 
I got hooked on watching Saturday 
Night Live. I was fascinated by Kristen 


Wiig anytime she came onscreen. 

Q12: You worked with Wiig on 
Bridesmaids. Looking back, that 
movie was a significant cultural 
moment. Did it feel like that at the 
time? 

BYRNE: In the middle of it you’re 
just living day to day, but when I look 
back, it does seem like something 


really special. And you hope it paves 
the way for more movies like that. 
People like Paul Feig and Judd Apatow 
have championed female storytellers, 
whether it’s in Girls or Bridesmaids. 
They’re bucking convention, and 
we need more people like that. But 
promoting Bridesmaids was an eye¬ 
opening experience for me. 

Q13: What was eye-opening about 
it? 

BYRNE: With Bridesmaids, all the 
press focused on was “Wow, they’re 
all women, and they’re funny!” You 
would never say that about a comedy 
with all guys. No one would say, 
“They’re men, and they’re funny!” 

We were really treated like aliens in 
the press. I was so naive I didn’t even 
think about it during the press tour. 

I didn’t realize that was all anyone 
would want to talk about-that we were 
women. Maybe Kristen, Melissa and 
Maya were prepared for those questions 
because they’re more seasoned comedic 
performers, but I wasn’t. It’s something 
I wish we didn’t have to talk about. 

Q14: Your X-Men co-star Jennifer 
Lawrence addressed Hollywood’s 
wage gap in an essay for Lenny 
Letter , writing that she’s paid much 
less than U lucky people with dicks.” 
You’ve spoken out about the wage 
gap as well. Are steps being taken to 
correct this? 

BYRNE: I think the steps are 
beginning to be taken. The EEOC 
[Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission] has its investigation, 
which is extraordinary, that this 
is finally being taken seriously 
as legitimate discrimination. It’s 
necessary. Jen is such a powerful 
presence, putting herself on the line 
and talking about her experiences as a 
woman and the differences in pay. Just 
starting the conversation is helping to 
shift perspectives. It’s the same with 
the racial issue at the Oscars this year. 
My friends who recently went through 
pilot season are saying that the entire 
focus is on diversity in casting, which 
seems to be a direct response to the 
conversation about the Oscars. My hope 
is the more we talk about it now, the 


I WENT TO LOS ANGELES 
WHEN I WAS 18 OR 19 AND 
SPENT TIME OUT THERE. 
I WENT BACK AND FORTH 
FOR ABOUT THREE YEARS 
BEFORE I GOT A JOB IN 
AMERICA. I DEFINITELY 
WASN’T AN OVERNIGHT 

SUCCESS. 
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I’VE BEEN DOING MORE COMEDIES 
LATELY, AND I WOULD LIKE TO DO 
MORE DRAMAS. I’VE DONE DRAMAS 
IN THE PAST, LIKE DAMAGES , BUT I’D 
LIKE TO TAKE WHAT I’VE LEARNED 
DOING COMEDIC WORK AND APPLY 

IT TO DRAMAS. 


less we’ll have to talk about it over time. 

Q15: As art Australian, what are 
your thoughts on the American 
presidential election? 

BYRNE: I’m fascinated, just riveted. 

My parents were here for a month, and 
we watched every debate, followed every 
poll. My dad’s a punter, you know, a 
betting man. All the bettors online had 
Marco Rubio as the favorite, so it was 
crazy to see how it’s turned out. But 
coming from Australia, the political 
world here is so much larger than life. 
This whole Donald Trump thing is such 
an unusual phenomenon. Australian 
politics are like a sedative compared to 
this spectacle. 

Q16: It’s interesting that you 
mention your dad watching the 
odds. Remember last fall when 
statistician Nate Silver gave Trump 
a five percent chance of winning the 
nomination? 

BYRNE: It’s unprecedented. The 
difference in tone between the two 
parties in the debates is so striking. 
When you see the desperation in the 
candidates who are losing and how 


they fight to stay alive in the race, it’s 
an interesting character study. As a 
performer, it’s fascinating to watch. 

Q17: Do you view the election with 
concern? 

BYRNE: If there’s a certain outcome. 
Citizens of the world are concerned 
about this, not just Americans. It is 
a terrifying prospect, sure. But I love 
America. The opportunities I’ve had 
here are extraordinary. The people I’ve 
met here have changed my life in so 
many ways. 

Q18: You’ve worked with Bobby 
Cannavale on three films: Spy , 

Adult Beginners and Annie. Is it 
challenging to act with the person 
you love? 

BYRNE: Not particularly. I imagine 
it would be more of a challenge if one 
of us were directing the other. As with 
any creative endeavor, you want the 
best for them. So if it’s a failure, or if it’s 
not going well, it can be heartbreaking. 
When we’re working on something 
together, the stakes can feel pretty high. 

Q19: You’ve been in comedies. You 


did five seasons of Damages with 
Glenn Close. You’ve done period 
films, sci-fi, horror. Is there a new 
genre out there you’d like to tackle? 

BYRNE: I’ve been doing more 
comedies lately, and I would like to 
do more dramas. I’ve done dramas in 
the past, like Damages, but I’d like to 
take what I’ve learned doing comedic 
work and apply it to dramas. And I’d 
been dying to do more theater and was 
thrilled to do You Can’t Take It With 
You. I’m doing David Mamet’s Speed- 
the-Plow in Australia at the end of the 
year. I’m such a big theater-goer, and 
obviously Bobby is, you know, Bobby 
Broadway. We’re a couple of theater 
geeks. 

Q20: So what show should we see on 
Broadway right now? 

BYRNE: Uh, Hamilton? I mean, come 
on. The soundtrack is on in our house 
all the time. I went with Glenn Close. 
I’m just going to go ahead and drop 
her name. She’s the only reason I got a 
ticket. You can score hard-to-get tickets 
to great shows when you know Glenn 
Close. El 
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SHOT ON LOCATION AT BORACAY ISLAND 
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Blue is the new hue of hotness. Let the steamy photos of our favorite 
International Playmates Holly Wolf and Rebecca Boggiano show the proof. 
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holly 

SWEETER THE SECOND 
TIME AROUND 

Just a few months ago, we have 
introduced you one of the foxiest women 
who ever graced our pages. Many of you 
wanted more. Who are we to decline 
your request? Since her first visit to the 
country, Holly has been searching for 
excuses to land on our pristine islands 
again. And here she is at her most daring 
self. Enjoy the sight of the waves, curves, 
and everything in between. 
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ROYAL QUEEN OF 
PARADISE 
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Australians are known to be very 
chilled andf^lSdi.'1^i&«'%xactly 
what Rebecca Has showi^us during the 
shoot. As an international model, she 
absolutely knows her best poses and 
angles. She was born to do this. One 
look in her seductive eyes will tell 
you about her passion and dedication. 
In fact, she is also a beauty pageant 
jetsetter. Let’s-all bow dowp to the 
queen.,; .. 
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There are some waves you shouldn’t ride. 

Boone Daniels has always known this but 
realizes it anew as he drops a microsecond 
late into an eight-foot left whipped up by an 
offshore wind. 

It’s winter and the Dawn Patrol is out in 
force—not at their usual spot off Crystal Pier in 
Pacific Beach but way up at Swami’s, where the 
big north swell that just arrived is going off. 

Johnny Banzai is out there, and Dave the 
Love God. High Tide and Sunny Day and Hang 
Twelve. 

Boone’s crew. 

His people, his friends. 

It’s high tide, no beach, and a wicked 
backwash bounces off the bluff. 

Boone tries to check out, but the wave won’t 
let him. It holds him in, then bounces him and 
he knows he’s going off the board and there’s 
nothing he can do but wait it out. 

The hydrodynamics change and he feels the 
leash jerk his ankle as the board shoots ahead, 
pulling him into the bluff. The physics won’t 
let him bend up and unsnap the leash. Every 
serious surfer practices for this, trains to hold 
his breath, not panic and keep track of which 
way is up so that when the wave finally releases 
him, he won’t do further damage by plunging 
down instead of up. 

The wave crashes him against the bluff and 
he turns to take the blow on his shoulder. 
There’s a moment of calm that he uses to grab 
his leash and climb up it to the surface, where 
he sees another wave about to roll in on him. 

He ducks and it smashes him against the 
bluff again. 

Boone comes up and thankfully that was the 
last of the set and he can make it to the narrow 
stretch of shore south of the point. 

He’s bruised and cut, but he’s alive. 

His board, however, is snapped in two. 

When Boone gets up to the little parking lot 
above Swami’s, Alan Burke is waiting for him, 
leaning against his classic 1951 Ford woodie. 

Burke is San Diego’s best defense attorney. 

He looks at Boone’s snapped board. 

“Bummer.” 

Boone nods. It was a fine board that had a lot 
of rides under it, a lot of history. He’ll miss it. 

“You going out?” Boone asks as he walks to 
his van. 

“Too big for me,” Burke says, following him. 

“I know my limitations.” 

Boone respects that, figures that Burke came 
out just to look. 

“Actually, I figured I’d find you here,” Burke 
says. A north winter swell, Swami’s is where 
you’ll find the real gunners. “I didn’t figure 
you’d almost drown, though.” 

“What’s up?” Boone asks, unzipping the back 
of his O’Neill winter suit and toweling off. 

There are streaks of blood on the towel. Then he 
pulls on a heavy sweatshirt with a hood. 

It’s cold. 

“I want to hire you,” Burke says, “as my 
investigator on a case.” 


“What’s the case?” Boone asks. 

“Joe Phillips.” 

“Forget it,” Boone says. 

Phillips killed a cop. 

Justin Healey was just three years on the job. 

An Iraq vet with a wife and a little kid. 

He was sitting in his squad car parked outside 
a 24-hour convenience store up in North 
County when a guy came up from behind and 
shot him in the face. The responding officers 
found Joe “Trashbag” Phillips, a homeless 
drunk, walking with the gun, a shitty old AMT 
Hardballer, half a mile away. 

His prints were on it. 

The paraffin test showed residue on his 
hands. 

And he confessed. 

Slam dunk. 

Boone’s only surprised that Trashbag made 
it to the house at all and wasn’t shot resisting 
arrest with a firearm in his hand. 

Well, he’s also surprised that Burke has the 
case. Alan Burke is expensive. Trashbag should 
have gotten a PD, and then side out. 

“I’m with the Equality Project,” Burke, a 
liberal Democrat in a town with a conservative 
Republican bar, explains now. “My number 
came up.” 

“Mine didn’t,” Boone says, getting into his 
van. 

His shoulder hurts and he wants a hot 
shower. 

Boone left the San Diego police force under a 
cloud, not exactly popular with all his brother 
officers. 

But they were his brother officers. 

And Boone, although he didn’t know Healey, 
isn’t going to help defend a cop killer. 

“You don’t know the facts,” Burke says. 

“I know enough.” 

“The motto of the ignorant,” says Burke. 

Boone lets out a huff of air. “Give me 30 
minutes. I need a shower. You can buy me 
breakfast at the Sundowner.” 

Burke smiles. 

A hot shower after a cold ocean is one of life’s 
greatest pleasures. 

Boone has a shower in his small office on the 
second floor above Pacific Surf. When he comes 
out, Cheerful is sitting at his desk, going over 
the numbers. 

Cheerful is a saturnine old real estate 
billionaire whose sobriquet is an ironic 
comment on his caustic personality, the way 
you call a tall man Shorty or a skinny guy Fatso. 
Boone loves him, though, and not only for the 
fact that Cheerful has made it his hobby to 
try to manage the finances of Boone’s private 
investigation business. 

Boone starts to get dressed. 

“Where are you going?” Cheerful asks, 
frowning. He had hoped to torture Boone in the 
hot sea of red ink spilled across his monthly 
statement. 

“To meet Alan Burke.” 


“Good,” Cheerful says. “You need income.” 

“That’s too bad,” Boone says, “because I’m not 
taking the case.” 

Boone walks downstairs. 

Hang Twelve, a soul surfer with six toes on 
each sandaled foot, is behind the counter. 

“Boone,” Hang Twelve says. “That was some 
wave you rode.” 

“It rode me,” Boone says, walking out the 
door. 

The Sundowner is a surf joint just half a block 
down the street in Pacific Beach. Iconic boards 
hang from its ceilings, surf posters on its walls. 
At night it’s a club for the partying PB crowd, 
but in the daytime it serves surfer food—protein 
and carbs. 

Burke’s already in one of the booths. 

He has a file out on the table. 

Boone slides in across from him. 

“I ordered,” Burke says, knowing that Boone 
has no need to. The second they see him come 
in, the cooks fire up his regular—eggs machaca 
with black beans and flour tortillas on the side 
and a mug of black coffee. 

Boone is the unofficial security at the 
Sundowner. 

He keeps an eye on the place. 

In exchange, the place looks out for him. 

“What facts don’t I know?” Boone asks. He 
doesn’t like disappointing Alan, so he wants to 
get it over with. 

“There were no witnesses,” Burke says. 

“He had the weapon.” 

“He says he picked it up in a ditch.” 

Boone has to admit to himself that part 
makes sense. Joe Phillips is called Trashbag for a 
reason—he walks up and down the Pacific Coast 
Highway in North County with a black plastic 
trash bag into which he throws stuff he finds 
along the road. Unkind wags have joked that 
there should be a sign along the road-THESE 
MILES SPONSORED BY TRASHBAG PHILLIPS. 

There are a lot of stories about him—he was 
a millionaire who lost everything, he was an 
average guy who lost his mind when his wife 
died, he was a highly decorated war hero whose 
body came home but whose mind didn’t. 

Boone doesn’t believe any of them. 

And he believes that Joe Phillips killed a cop. 

“Positive residue test,” Boone says. 

“Middle Ages technology,” Burke says. “They 
might as well have dunked him in the river like 
a witch.” 

“He confessed.” 

“Oh, come on,” Burke says. “Trashbag has 
a wet brain. And you know how this works—a 
good detective in the room could make this guy 
say anything.” 

He slides some paper across the table. 

Boone looks at the transcript of the 
interview. 

First thing he looks at is the interviewing 
detective’s name. 

Steve Harrington. 

Harrington was instrumental in Boone’s 
leaving the force. Boone is a gentle man with 
few, if any, hatreds. 
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But he hates Harrington, and the feeling is 
returned in spades. 

Burke tries to suppress a smile. He knows he’s 
played a potentially winning card and presses. 
“You know what you won’t see anywhere in that 
interview, Boone? Motive. Why did Trashbag 
just walk up and shoot a cop? Why?” 

“He’s psychotic?” Boone says. “Voices in his 
head? Jim Beam told him to? I dunno, and it 
doesn’t matter.” 

If you have means and opportunity, you 
don’t need motive. 

“All I’m asking you to do is meet him, okay?” 
Burke says. “Just meet him.” 

Sunny Day strides over with Boone’s food. 

That’s what Sunny does, she strides. Probably 
the best surfer in PB, maybe in San Diego, her 
long legs won’t do anything but stride. She sets 
the plate in front of Boone and says, “You got 
your ass kicked out at Swami’s. Sorry about your 
board.” 

“Thanks.” 

“I’m going out again after my shift.” 

Although Sunny’s a better surfer than Boone 
is, he worries about her. “Be careful.” 

“Always,” Sunny smiles and then walks away. 

She and Boone have an on-and-off thing 
going. Right now it’s off, but he’s still her best 
friend in the world and she’s his. 

Burke watches Sunny stride away and says to 
Boone, “You’re an idiot.” 

“I know.” 

He digs into the food. 

Boone tries to keep life simple. Good surfing, 
good food, good friends-that’s life. He tries 
to make a living without doing anything too 
sleazy, and he tries to do the right thing. 

This isn’t always easy given his line of work. 

“Okay,” he says after taking a bite of a warm 
flour tortilla. “I’ll meet him. But that’s all.” 

The black beans are excellent. 

Maybe Trashbag didn’t do it. 

This conclusion really pisses Boone off as he 
drives his van away from Central Holding. 

He’d sat across the table from Trashbag 
and listened as Burke took him through the 
whole thing, and Boone had never seen a more 
confused man in his entire life. 

It was hard to imagine this scared, small 
white-haired man—clearly a long-gone 
alcoholic—picking up a gun and firing into 
anybody, never mind a cop. And he couldn’t 
answer basic questions— 

What did Healey look like? 

What time was it? 

And— 

Why did you do it? 

Trashbag just said that he was done 
answering questions and they could do 
whatever they wanted with him, he didn’t give 
a shit. He seemed a lot more concerned that the 
jail was dirty and they wouldn’t let him clean 
it up. 

As they left the building, Boone said, “Go 
with the insanity defense.” 

“A cop killer?” Burke asked. “What San Diego 


jury is going to accept that? They can’t wait to 
strap him to the gurney.” 

Burke was right, Boone thought. 

He’d seen the TV coverage. 

The funeral. 

The officers in their dress uniforms. 

“Amazing Grace” on the bagpipe. 

The grieving widow with the little boy. 

Burke would try to get the trial moved, but 
it wouldn’t happen. No judge would risk it. San 
Diego is a military town that loves its soldiers, 
sailors, marines and its cops, many of whom are 
former military. 

Trashbag is fucked. 

Burke pressed him to take the case. 

Boone said he’d think it over. 

Now, driving back to PB, he does. “No” is the 
smart answer, because “yes” brings a big wave 
down on his head. Pis have to work with cops 
or they can’t work, so taking on a cop killer 
defense is, career-wise, sticking a gun into his 
own mouth. 

He wins the Phillips case, he loses his living. 

Boone knows how it works—the whole city 
comes at him. His license gets looked at, safety 
inspectors find problems in his office, he gets 
stopped for running every yellow light. 

And then there are the relationships. 

The other detective on the case is John 
Kodani. 

Johnny Banzai, one of Boone’s best surfing 
buddies and closest friends. Boone has dinner at 
his house, chats with his wife, plays on the floor 
with his kids. 

And he’s a good cop. 

Whose career will get jammed up if a cop 
killer skates. 

Or if he got the wrong guy. 

No, Boone thinks as he pulls into a parking 
slot outside Pacific Surf, this is a lose-lose 
proposition. Any way it turns out, you’re 
fucked. 

He decides to call Alan and take a pass. 

There are hundreds, maybe thousands of 
innocent people behind bars, Boone thinks as 
he goes up the stairs. Trashbag might be better 
off there. Three meals a day and a bed, anyway. 

He calls Burke. 

“Okay,” Boone says. “I’m in.” 

Even though he knows that there are some 
waves you shouldn’t ride. 

Boone goes back to the file. 

When he goes down to his van later, a 
parking ticket is stuck on the windshield, his 
left taillight is smashed and there’s a “fix it” 
ticket for that too. 

It’s just starting, Boone thinks. 

This is only the small shit. 

Alcemi, the young Chaldean guy behind the 
counter of the convenience store, gives Boone 
a sardonic smile. “Did I know Trashbag? That’s 
not exactly the way I’d put it, my brother.” 

The Chaldeans are Iraqi Christians. Many of 
them immigrated to San Diego during the war, 
and now they own a lot of the local convenience 


stores. 

Good people, Boone thinks. 

“How exactly would you put it?” Boone asks. 

“He’d walk by here every night,” Alcemi 
says. “Same time. I think he lives down in the 
underpass, a lot of them do.” 

“Every night?” Boone asks. 

“With that black garbage bag over his 
shoulder,” Alcemi says. 

“Was he a problem?” 

“Not really,” Alcemi says. “We threw him out 
a few times when he’d try to pocket the little 
booze bottles here at the counter. But I didn’t 
think he was a bad guy, just sad, until he did 
this terrible thing.” 

He shakes his head. 

“Did Officer Healey come in here every 
night?” 

Alcemi smiles. “Like clockwork.” 

Boone knows what the smile means. The 
coffee is on the house. He doesn’t have anything 
against it and neither does Alcemi. Convenience 
stores like cops coming in, and the job should 
have its small perks. 

“What did you see that night?” Boone asks. 

“Like I told the detectives,” Alcemi says. “I 
heard shots. I called 911.” 

“You stayed inside.” 

“Trouble will find you,” Alcemi says. “You 
don’t have to go out and look for it.” 

This, Boone thinks as he leaves the store, is 
true. 

Boone walks the dirt path along the side of 
the road. 

It’s well worn, trod by the homeless. 

They have their routes and their routines, 
Boone knows. It keeps them barely attached to 
the world. 

He stops half a mile from the store at the spot 
where the arresting officers picked Trashbag 
up with the murder weapon. There’s not a lot 
around—some warehouses, a vacant lot. 

Boone walks down to the highway underpass 
that Trashbag called home. 

The cops periodically “clean them out,” but 
the homeless come back at night. Now there are 
cardboard boxes and a few old blankets. Some 
old plastic jugs for drinking water, some empty 
half-pint booze bottles and cigarette butts. 

One of the blankets moves. 

A woman-at least Boone thinks she’s a 
woman—pokes her head out. 

“I’ll go,” she says. 

“It’s okay.” 

“You a cop?” 

“No,” Boone says. Not anymore. “What’s your 
name?” 

“Mary.” 

“Mary, I’m Boone. You know a guy they call 
Trashbag?” 

“That Joe, he’s gone now,” Mary says. 

“Hey, Mary?” Boone asks. “Did Joe have a 
gun?” 

“Joe, he didn’t,” Mary says. “He wanted one, 
though.” 

“Why?” 
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Mary whispers. “Said he was gonna kill a 
cop.” 

Boone feels his heart sink. 

Trashbag did it. 

“A cop named Healey?” Boone asks. 

“No,” Mary says. “That Healey, he was nice, he 
would bring food sometimes. Joe liked him.” 

“So....” 

Mary smiles. Her teeth, what there are of 
them, are black. “If Joe kills anyone, it would 
be Langdon. That Langdon, he’s mean. Always 
moving us along, shoving us around. Joe said he 
would take care of it. You can’t push that Joe too 
far. I’ll leave now.” 

“No, go back to sleep,” Boone says. He takes 
10 bucks from his pocket and lays it on her 
blanket. “Then get yourself something to eat, 
okay?” 

But she’s already asleep. 

Trashbag Phillips killed the wrong cop, 

Boone thinks. 

Drunk, he mistook Healey for Langdon, 
walked up and “took care of it.” To defend the 
only family he knew. 

Boone goes back to the office and gets on the 
computer. 

To try and answer the question—who is Joe 
“Trashbag” Phillips? Is he the kind of man 
who’d take care of things with a gun? 

Turns out he is. 

Boone tracks down a bunch of legends about 
Trashbag—he’s not a former millionaire, not a 
grieving widower, but he is a war hero. 

Vietnam, Tet Offensive. 

Already wounded, Staff Sergeant Joseph 
Phillips counterattacks an NVA unit that hit 
his company hard. Kills seven NVA, drags two 
of his buddies to safety and holds the position 
until the choppers get there. 

That’s how the Silver Star citation read. 

So he is the kind of guy who would defend his 
people with a gun. 

Case is pretty much closed, but Boone goes 
back to the file to make sure he has it all tied 
up. 

Then he sees it. 

Boone finds Darren Langdon at a shooting 
range all the way out in El Cajon. 

He waits in the lobby and leafs through a gun 
mag as the cop finishes taking out a silhouette 
target with his Gloclc. 

Three in the chest. 

Three in the head. 

Langdon comes out. 

Tall, short black hair, handsome. 

Definite alpha male. 

“Officer Langdon?” Boone says, showing his 
ID. “My name is Daniels. I’m an investigator 
assisting in the defense of Joe Phillips.” 

“Yeah, I know who you are.” It’s pretty clear 
from the look of disgust on his face that he 
doesn’t much like who Boone is. “Didn’t you 
let a baby killer go before you left the job? Now 
you’re trying to spring a cop killer.” 

“Just a couple of questions,” Boone says. 


“Get out of my way.” 

“Don’t make us do this the hard way,” Boone 
says. “I came here as a courtesy. I can get a 
subpoena.” 

Langdon sighs. “What do you want to know?” 

“Did you ever see Phillips before you arrested 
him?” Boone asks. 

“Read the file.” 

“It says you hadn’t,” Boone says. “But he 
walked that way every night, on your tour.” 

“If I knew every bum on my tour—” 

“You used to shove him around, though, 
didn’t you?” Boone asks. 

Boone sees Langdon’s face go all red. 

So it’s true. 

“I got a 10 double zero and I went after the 
shooter,” Langdon says. “I found him. We 
done?” 

10-00. Radio code for “officer down.” 

“Did you lie about knowing him,” Boone 
asks, “because you think maybe he shot Healey 
instead of you?” 

“Justin Healey was my best friend,” Langdon 
says. “I’m his boy’s godfather.” 

“I know. That’s maybe why—” 

A knot of men have gathered behind him. 

Off-duty cops, Boone knows. Something you 
find at firing ranges. They all give Boone the 
stink eye, and one of them says, “Get the fuck 
out of here, shithead.” 

That seems to make Langdon more aggro. 
“Why don’t you and I go outside?” 

Boone says, “I’m confused. Do you want me to 
go outside to leave or so you and I can dance?” 

“You call the wolf,” Langdon says, “you get 
the pack.” 

“All together or one at a time?” 

“Your choice, asshole,” Langdon says. 

Boone puts his hands up. “I’m sorry for your 
loss.” 

As he goes out the door, he hears laughter 
and shouts of “Pussy!” and “Bitch!” and 
“Turncoat!” 


Boone sits in his van and takes a deep breath. 

If I was them, he thinks, maybe I’d act the 
same way. 

The black-and-white pulls Boone over on 
Garnet Avenue. “License and registration, 
please.” 

“Come on, man,” Boone says. 

He knows Juan Garza from his days on the 
job. 

“Step out of the car, sir,” Garza says. “I’m 
going to search the vehicle.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“I smelled marijuana,” Garza says. 

“As I drove past?” Boone asks. 

“Please step aside.” 

Boone steps aside while Garza takes the van 
apart, front and back, and none too neatly. He 
knows Garza isn’t going to find anything but 
wet suits, fins, booties, some In-N-Out wrappers 
and a few old go-cups. 

Unless, of course, he plants something. 

“Find anything?” Boone asks. 

“You have 13 days to get that taillight fixed.” 

“Okay.” 

He knows it’s not going to stop there. 

That night Boone sits in his small cottage at 
the end of Crystal Pier. 

The other cottages are part of the hotel, but 
Cheerful used his considerable leverage to buy 
this one, and he rents it out at a nominal fee. 
Boone helped him out of a bad blackmail jam 
once and Cheerful wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. 

The cottage sits right over the water and 
Boone can feel the swell roll under him. 

Trashbag Phillips walked the same route 
every night. 

He didn’t own a gun. 

Langdon knew him and lied about it. 

He got the call and went after the shooter. 

But how did he know where to go? 
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Boone hears a knock at the door and goes to 
open it. 

“Tell me I hear wrong,” Johnny Banzai says. 

“No, you hear right.” 

Boone walks in and Johnny follows him. 

“He’s a cop killer!” Johnny, usually the most 
calm and rational of men, yells. “He killed a 
brother officer! Doesn’t that mean anything to 
you?” 

“Yes, if he did it.” 

“He confessed.” 

“I watched the video,” Boone says. 
“Harrington worked him.” 

“I was on the other side of the glass,” Johnny 
says. “Did I work him too?” 

“I’d never think that, John,” Boone says. 

“But if you take another look at the video, the 
transcript, I don’t think you’ll be happy with it.” 

“You know what they’re calling you at the 
house?” Johnny says. “Traitor. There’s guys that 
want to come over here right now and clean 
your clock.” 

“Harrington?” 

“He’s in the car,” Johnny says. “I made him 
stay outside.” 

“Hey,” Boone says, “any time he wants to 
dance.” 

Johnny walks to the window and looks out at 
the dark ocean. 

“You know Darren Langdon?” Boone asks. 

“He’s a good cop,” Johnny says. “Where are 
you going with this?” 

Boone runs it down for him. 

Johnny shakes his head. “I wouldn’t put it 
above Langdon to job a slcell to clear a case. 

But not on his best friend. He’d want the real 
shooter and that’s who we got.” 

“Then why is he lying about knowing 
Phillips?” 

“So he doesn’t get the kind of dumb, 
irrelevant questions you’re asking now,” Johnny 
says. “Off the statement of some old wino with a 
grudge against him. I know you have a beef with 
the job—” 

“I have no beef with the job.” 

“Yeah, okay,” Johnny says. “But you’re 
taking it too far. You’re working for the piece 
of shit who killed Healey, and now you want to 
jam Langdon up too? What happened to you, 
Boone?” 

It’s a reasonable question, Boone thinks. 

Three years ago he and Harrington picked up 
a suspected child abductor and Boone wouldn’t 
go along with driving out in the country and 
tuning him up until he told what he did with 
the little girl. 

The slcell walked. 

They never found the girl. 

And Boone became a pariah on the force 
until he finally pulled the pin and walked away. 

He still asks himself if he did the right thing. 

“I’m telling you, something about Langdon’s 
wrong,” Boone says. 

“You’re wrong,” Johnny says. “I’m telling you, 
back the fuck off.” 

“Someone else who might have had a reason 
to kill Healey,” Boone says. 


“Model husband,” Johnny says. “Model 
father. Model cop.” 

“Maybe he told his wife something.” 

Johnny gives him a look that could burn 
through steel. “Don’t do it. You leave the widow 
alone. My hand to God, you go anywhere near 
Sharon Healey, I’ll—” 

“You’ll what, Johnny?” 

Johnny says, “Don’t make us go there, Boone.” 

He walks out. 

Boone’s out in the water a little before first 
light. 

Maybe his favorite time of the day, the sky a 
dark pearl and everything quiet. 

The Dawn Patrol comes out. 

Sunny, of course, in her blue winter suit. 

Then Hang Twelve, already a little baked. 

Then High Tide, the 380-pound Samoan, the 
former chief of the Samoan Lords before he left 
the gangbanging life for a job and a family. He 
paddles out to Boone on a board the size of a 
small yacht. “Mornin’, bruddah. What I hear 
about you? You malcin’ trouble again?” 

“I guess so, Tide.” 

“You keep your chin up,” Tide says, “and your 
head down, yeah?” 

“Yeah?” 

“My old boys hear things,” Tide says. “Hear 
you might be next up for a bullet.” 

Boone knows that Tide doesn’t gangbang 
anymore, but he keeps in touch with his old 
friends. 

It’s worth listening to. 

Last out is Dave the Love God, his sobriquet 
a play on lifeguard, because Dave is the most 
famous lifeguard in a town where kids idolize 
them like kids in other cities worship basketball 
players and because he has an equally 
impressive reputation among the tourist chicks 
as the best vacation sex this side of anywhere. 

Other than Sunny, Dave is Boone’s best 
friend. They’ve surfed together since they were 
grems. 

“Where’s Johnny?” Boone asks. 

“Not coming out today,” Dave says. “Or any 
day you’re here.” 

“He told you what’s up?” 

“At length,” Dave says. 

“What do you think?” 

“I think you can’t save everybody,” Dave says. 

Which is some statement coming from a 
man who has saved almost everybody and still 
privately grieves for the ones he couldn’t. 

“But don’t you have to try?” 

“The ocean does what it does, regardless,” 
Dave says. He looks behind him and then 
paddles for the wave. 

Sunny comes up beside Boone. “I hear you 
have troubles.” 

“Any wisdom for me?” 

“You have to decide,” she says, “which waves 
are worth riding. Because one day, one of them 
is going be your last. This wave? You won’t go 
down alone. You’ll take your friends with you. 
And for what, Boone? Your need to be right, to 
be just, to make up for some sin you think you 


committed?” 

She paddles away. 

Riding in, Boone remembers that the 
Buddha said, “Admirable friendship, admirable 
companionship, admirable camaraderie is the 
whole of a holy life.” 

The Dawn Patrol—these are his friends, 
his companions. Their camaraderie means 
everything to him. 

And now that’s torn, and he feels the tear like 
a wound. 

Cheerful is in the office. 

The Cheerful don’t surf. 

He owns a good piece of the oceanfront real 
estate in Pacific Beach but never goes near the 
water. 

Now he says, “I’ve been getting calls about 
you.” 

“From?” 

“The mayor,” Cheerful says. “The head of the 
chamber. A couple of men I do business, play 
golf with. They think I should cancel your lease. 
If I want to keep doing business here.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“To go fuck themselves,” Cheerful says. 

It makes him cheerful. 

Boone picks Langdon up outside the 
Northern Division after his tour and follows 
him up through La Jolla to Interstate 5, where 
he gets off at the 56 and then turns in to a 
Hampton Inn. 

Langdon gets out of the car and goes in. 

Only five minutes later a red Toyota Camry 
pulls into the lot, and Boone sees who gets out. 

He waits an hour and a half and then follows 
the Camry up the 5, then into Carlsbad, where it 
turns in to the driveway of a single-family home 
in a new development on a hill where they used 
to grow flowers. 

When Sharon Healey gets out of her car, 
Boone gets out of the van with his hands up by 
his shoulders and says, “Mrs. Healey. Could I 
speak with you for a moment?” 

Sharon’s a small woman, petite, pretty. 

Light brown hair, cut short. 

She strikes Boone as a little timid—the 
unkind word would be mousy—but then again 
he figures she’s probably still in shock. 

“You scared me,” Sharon says. “It’s four in the 
morning. Who are you?” 

“My name is Daniels, and I—” 

“They told me not to talk with you.” 

I’ll bet they did, Boone thinks. 

“I know you’re grieving,” Boone says. “And 
I’m sorry to bother you. But you want them to 
find the man who killed your husband.” 

“They did.” 

“See, I don’t think they did,” Boone says. “Is 
your little boy at home?” 

“He’s spending the night with my parents.” 
She starts to walk away from him to the house. 

“How long have you been sleeping with 
Darren Langdon?” Boone asks. 

She turns around, startled. “I—how dare 
you—” 
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“Hampton Inn,” Boone says, “Carmel Valley. 
What’s it been? Six months? A year?” 

“Those are lies.” 

“No, they’re not, Mrs. Healey,” Boone says. 
“Now we can do this any one of several ways. 
You can come with me now and I’ll bring you 
to a detective who’ll take your statement, or I 
can tell that same detective what I know and 
he’ll show up at your door. Which do you want 
to do?” 

“Am I under arrest?” 

“I don’t have that authority,” Boone says. 
“Adultery isn’t illegal anymore, and that’s all 
we know that you’ve done. But you want to get 
out in front of this. If Darren Langdon killed 
your husband, you want to be a witness, not an 
accomplice.” 

She doesn’t say anything. 

“Here’s what I know happened,” Boone says. 
“You and Langdon were in love and he decided 
to get rid of the obstacle, so he walked up and 
shot his best friend in the face. Then he dropped 
the weapon where he knew Trashbag Phillips 
would find it and arrested him. Only reason he 
didn’t gun Phillips down was that there were 
other cops there. What I don’t know is whether 
you knew about it, before or after.” 

“I’m not talking to you.” 

“You have a little boy with no father,” Boone 
says. “You want him to have no mother too? 
Because unless you clear yourself, you’re going 
away.” 

Sharon looks up. “I’ll come with you.” 

He walks her out to the van and she climbs 
in. 

Boone’s call wakes Johnny Banzai up. 

“Meet me at my place,” Boone says. “Sharon 
Healey wants to make a statement.” 

“I told you—” 

Boone clicks off. 

The flashers hit just as Boone’s pulling onto 
the pier. 

“Driver, pull over.” 

“Get on the floor,” Boone tells Sharon. 

He pulls over. 

The black-and-white pulls up about five yards 
behind him. In the rearview mirror, Boone 
sees Langdon walk toward the driver’s side, his 
weapon pointed out in front of him. 

“Driver, get out of the car! Put your hands 
behind your head and walk backward to me!” 

Boone does. 

Then Langdon yells, “Gun! Gun!” 

Langdon fires. 

Boone drops to the ground as the bullets whiz 
over his head. 

Sharon opens her door and runs in a panic. 

“Sharon, no!” Boone yells. 

But it makes Langdon stop shooting and 
Boone gets up, grabs Sharon and runs for the 
pier. 

Running from a cop is almost always the 
wrong decision. 

Unless you know the cop is going to kill you 
and lay a throw-down weapon on your corpse. 

Then run like hell. 


Boone makes it onto the pier despite Sharon 
pulling against him and screaming, “Darren, it’s 
me! It’s Sharon!” 

She doesn’t realize that now he has to kill 
her too. 

Langdon’s coming up behind them. 

They’re trapped. 

Even if Boone had time to get into his cottage 
it only means he dies there instead of the pier, 
so he keeps them moving. 

To the end. 

Then there’s only one way out. 

He grabs Sharon by the waist and hefts her 
over the rail. 

Throws her into the ocean. 

Then he follows. 

The frigid water swallows them. 

He comes back up and makes out Sharon 
thrashing in the dark gray pre-dawn sky and 
grabs her. 

“It’s okay,” Boone says. “I have you.” 

Except he knows it’s not okay. He can see 
Langdon at the end of the pier, looking for 
them, his gun sweeping right and left. And even 
if the rogue cop doesn’t kill them, the water 
might—they might freeze before he can swim 
them to the beach. 

Muzzle flashes, the crack of pistol fire. 

Boone pulls Sharon under the water. 

She fights him, panicking. 

He brings them back up to see.... 

In the words of Dave the Love God, “the 
ocean does what it does regardless.” It just 
doesn’t care, and now it summons up a wall of 
water and throws it at Boone. 

A rogue wave. 

Big, burgeoning, unstoppable. 

You can’t outrun a wave. 

You can’t outswim it either. 

If he were alone, Boone would turn and face 
it, dive into it and under as deep as he could, 
but he can’t leave Sharon to drown. 

So he wraps his arms around her tight as he 
can and gets ready for the blow. 

The wave hits him like a Tyson left hook 
thrown from the canvas, blows him backward, 
takes him to the bottom and rolls him. 


Over and over again, as he holds on to Sharon 
and tries to keep her body compact, and the 
wave holds them down, punishes them for their 
temerity in being there in the first place, and 
the cold is agonizing and eats up oxygen until 
finally it stops and Boone pushes up and— 

The second wave is bigger than the first, and 
now they’re in the impact zone and it crashes 
down on their heads and explodes like a bomb 
and Boone can’t hold on as Sharon is blown 
from his arms and all he can do himself is try 
to survive as the wave holds him down and his 
lungs scream for air and then the wave slams 
the back of his head on the bottom and he starts 
to black out and that will be death—drowning 
in the dark, cold water before the sun can warm 
him one last time. 

Then a hand grabs him and pulls him up. 

Dave’s in the whitewater, pulls him and then 
pushes him onto High Tide’s big board. 

Boone gasps, “There’s a woman—” 

“Sunny has her.” 

Stretched across the board, Boone looks 
over and sees Sunny hoist Sharon onto Hang 
Twelve’s board. 

On the pier, Johnny Banzai has his gun 
trained on Langdon. 

“Let’s get you in,” Dave says, “before the 
hypothermia hits.” 

They paddle toward shore. 

The Dawn Patrol is out. 

San Diego winter sunsets are magnificent. 

Boone thinks it has to do with the clarity of 
the air. 

He flips a piece of fish on the grill on the 
pier outside his cottage and asks Johnny, “Did 
Langdon give it up?” 

“He gave her up,” Johnny says. “She pulled 
the trigger, but they planned it together. She 
says Healey beat her. I don’t know.” 

“Crazy.” 

“I owe you an apology,” Johnny says. “You 
were right.” 

“I thought it was Langdon. So I was wrong 
too.” 

Wrong about a lot of things, Boone thinks. 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 



International 


Playmates CJ Sparxx, 
Holly Wolf, and 
Rebecca Boggiano got 
a chance to play with 
the boys in a special 
edition of Magic 
89.9’s Boys’ Night 
Out. Their visit was a 
three-hour discourse 
on what makes for a 
perfect Playmate, the 
gentleman Playboy, 
and the things they’re 
looking forward to 
doing while in the 
Philippines. Hosted 
by DJs Slick Rick, 
Tony Toni, and Sam 
YG, Boys’ Night Out 
is a nightly radio 
show where the 
hosts discuss topics 
that range from the 
mundane to the silly 
to the explicit. 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 



The evening wasn’t over yet for the ladies, however, as not more than an hour after 
their appearance at Boys’ Night Out were they whisked away to The Brewery at 
The Palace for an intimate meet and greet with their fans. Hosted by former PBB 
housemate and Asian Beauty Chx Alcala, the three girls got a chance to interact 
with some of their fans and even graciously signed copies of the first issue of the 
new year. Also on hand to lend more hotness to the affair was Asian Beauty Yumi 
Jo and tattooed beauties Lizzie Love and Xaniar Merc. 
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